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Chronicle 


The Peace Treaty.—The La Follette amendment, the 
purpose of which was to eliminate the labor sections 
from the Treaty, was defeated in the Senate on Novem- 

ber 5 by a vote of forty-seven to 

The United States thirty-four, seven Republicans in fa- 

vor of the amendment were paired 

with seven Democrats who were opposed to it. On No- 

vember 6, Senator Underwood asked unanimous consent 

for an immediate vote on unconditional ratification of the 

Treaty. Senator Jones objected and the vote was not 

taken. After the remaining amendments have been con- 

sidered, the new reservations projected by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee will come up for discussion. 


Home News.—President Wilson, in accordance with 
time-honored custom, on November 5, designated a day 
for thanksgiving and prayer to be observed by all the 
citizens of i*e United States. His 
proclamation is an unique document, 
and it is probably not too much to say 
that no other head of a great State would dare to address 
his people in terms so thoroughly and frankly Christian. 
The proclamation well deserves to be quoted in full: 

The season of the year has again arrived when the people 
of the United States are accustomed to unite in giving thanks 
to Almighty God fer the blessings which He has conferred upon 
our country during the twelve months that have passed. A year 
ago our people poured out their hearts in praise and thanksgiv- 
ing that through Divine aid the right was victorious and peace 
had come to the nations which had so courageously struggled 
in defense of human liberty and justice. Now that the stern 
task is ended and the fruits of achievement are ours, we look 
forward with confidence to the dawn of an era where the sac- 
rifices of the nations will find recompense in a world at peace. 

But to attain the consummation of the great work to which 
the American people devoted their manhood and the vast re- 
sources of their country they should, as they give thanks to 
God, reconsecrate themselves -to those principles of right which 
triumphed through His merciful goodness.. Our gratitude can 
find no more pressing expression than to bulwark with loyalty 
and patriotism those principles for which the free peoples of 
the earth fought and died. 

During the past year we have had much to make us grate- 
ful; in spite of the confusion in our economic life resulting 
from the war we have prospered. Our harvests have been plenti- 
ful and of our abundance we have been able to render succor 
to less favored nations. Our democracy remains unshaken in 
a world torn with political and social unrest. Our traditional 
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ideals are scill our guides in the path of progress and civilization. 

These great blessings, vouchsafed to us, fo: which we de- 
voutly give thanks, should arouse us to a fuller sense of our 
duty to ourselves and to mankind to see to it that nothing we 
may do shall mar the completeness of the victory which we helped 
to win. No selfish purpose animated us in becoming participants 
in the world war, and with a like spirit of unselfishness we 
should strive to aid by our example and by our co-operation 
in realizing the enduring welfare of all peoples and in bringing 
into being a world ruled by friendship and good will. 

Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
States of America, hereby designate Thursday, the 27th day of 
November next, for observance as a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer by my fellow-countrymen, inviting them to cease on that 
day from their ordinary tasks and to unite in their homes and 
in their several places of worship in ascribing praise and thanks- 
giving to God the Author of all blessings and the master of 


our destinies. : 
The coal strike which had thrown 400,000 miners 


out of work and was about to cause 600.000 others 
to. quit, was suspended on November 11, just as this 
issue of AMERICA, already three days 
behind the date of publication, was 
going through the press. 

The events which led up to the strike are briefly the 
following: The United Mine Workers sent 2,046 dele- 
gates to the convention held at Cleveland from Septem- 
ber 23 to September 28, and selected committees to present 
the demands of the miners to ‘the operators. On Sep- 
tember 25 the representatives of the miners and of the 
operators met at Buffalo. When the miners presented 
their demands,. they were told by the operators that the 
Government agreement as .to wages was still in force. 
This agreement was made on October 8, 1918, with the 
sanction of the United States Fuel Administration and 
was to run during the continuance of the war, but not 
beyond April 1, 1920. The miners contended that the 
agreement had: expired automatically on November 1, 
1918, with the signing of the armistice, and formally on 
February 1, 1919, when the Fuel Administrator abro- 
gated restrictions on selling prices. The operators main- 
tained that it would not be abrogated until the formal 
proclamation of peace, and refused to entertain the 
proposal of a new agreement. The joint-committee, fail- 
ing to come to terms, adjourned but met again at Phila- 
delphia on October 9. This meeting also failed of re- 
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sults, and was followed by another meeting on October 
11, which was likewise ineffectual. The Government en- 
deavored subsequently to reopen negotiations between the 
miners and the operators, but did not succeed. Having 
failed to reach an agreement with the mine operators, the 
officials of the United Mine Workers, in accordance with 
instructions given them at the convention held in Cleve- 
land, issued orders for a general strike, to become ef- 
fective on November 1, 1919, of all the bituminous min- 
ers and mine workers throughout the United States. 
On October 25, Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, issued a statement, made by President Wilson with 
the unanimous approval of the President’s Cabinet, in 
which the President declared that the proposed strike was 
“not only unjustifiable but unlawful,” because it would 
involve nation-wide restrictions on the production even 
of the necessities of life, would inflict great suffering 
on the entire populace, and this at a time when the nation 
was still at war. The President declared that the action 
of the miners, carrying with it such tremendous dangers 
to the people, was unwarranted. under the circumstances 
and a moral and legal wrong against the United States. 
He therefore called on the miners not to go on strike, 
and while he abstained from expressing any judgment 
on the merits of the controversy, towards the solution 
of which he professed himself ready to cooperate, he 


warned the miners that the interests of the public were . 


paramount and would be protected. 

It became evident at once that the miners intended to 
disregard the President’s appeal, and President Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers, according to press reports, 
said that the President’s attitude “threatens the miners 
with a sanctified peonage, demands that they perform 
involuntary service, proclaims a refusal to work to be a 
crime when no such crime exists, nor can such a crime 
be defined under the Constitution.” Attorney-General 
Palmer, in opposition to this position, declared that there 
are certain industries in which a strike is unlawful be- 
cause of their essential importance to the tommonwealth ; 
the Government, however, he added, in such cases would 
guarantee the fullest protection to the workers in their 
just demands for improvements in working conditions 
and wages. Acting on this theory, and basing his action 
on the ground that the Fuel and Food Control Act is 
still in force, the Attorney-General induced Judge Ander- 
son of Indianapolis to issue on October 31, a temporary 
restraining order, forbidding the officials of the United 
Mine Workers from interfering with the production or 
transportation of bituminous coal. The officials replied 
that the strike order had already been issued. On No- 
vember 1, the miners quit work. 


The miners were striking for a sixty-per-cent increase 
in wages, a six-hour day and a five-day week, or in other 
words for sixty-per-cent more pay for thirty hours of 
work than they at present receive for forty-eight hours 
of work. Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, maintains that the statement 
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of the miners’ demands is misleading, when put im the 
above way. He says that the miners were rather asking 
to be allowed to work a minimum of six hours for five 
days of each week, which is more than is allowed them 
at present. He contends that for several years the min- 
ers have had work for at most 180 days a year, with 
intervals of days and weeks between working periods. 
He says the miners demand steady as opposed to inter- 
mittent employment. As for the increase in pay he con- 
tends that the rise in the miners’ salaries has not kept 
pace with the increased cost of living. To understand the 
miners’ demand for a shorter day it must be remembered 
that they claim that they are often obliged to spend two 
hours in transit from the mouth of the mine to their 
place of operation, and that for this time they receive no 
pay. The employers, for their part, state that opera- 
tion of the mines under the conditions demanded by the 
employees would be simply impossible. 

Mr. Gompers declares that it was a grave wrong and 
a gross blunder to issue the restraining injunction, not 
only because the strike order had already been given, but 
also because it takes the matter out of the hands of the 
officers of miners’ organization, puts a bar to their con- 
structive influence towards a speedy settlement, and trans- 
fers conservative leadership to the hands of chance and 
irresponsible individuals. 

The Attorney-General, in a statement of November 4, 
justifies his action in declaring that he would bring suit 
against all those who interfere with the production and 
transportation of coal as follows: 

The Food and Fuel Control act expressly provides: That it 
is hereby made unlawful for any person to conspire, combine, 
agree, or arrange with any other person: (a) To limit the fa- 
cilities for producing any necessaries; (b) To restrict the sup- 
ply of any necessaries; (c) To restrict distribution of any nec- 
essaries. By the specific language of the act “necessary” includes 
fuel, as well as food. The act further provides: That the 
provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect when the exist- 
ing state of war between the United States and Germany shall 
have terminated, and the fact and date of such termination 
shall be ascertained and proclaimed by the President. 

Not later than October 22, the Congress recognized that 
this act was still in force, amending its provisions and im- 
posing heavy penalties for its violation. You will observe that 
by the express language of this act agreements or arrange- 
ments between two or more persons to restrict the output of 
coal are specifically forbidden and made criminal offenses. The 
coal strike is, of course, an agreement or arrangement between 
a large number of persons to restrict the output of coal, and, 
therefore, is forbidden by the law. 

It is my duty as Attorney-General to enforce this act of 
the Congress, and it is the duty of the miners to obey it. It 
represents the will of the people of the United States, whose 
commands are binding alike upon the coal miners and upon me. 

The effects of the strike were quickly felt. Many 
cities were on the verge of a serious shortage, railroads 
were contemplating the elimination of trains from their 
regular schedules, an embargo had been placed on the 
shipment of coal to foreign countries, and it was not even 
certain that foreign ships in American harbors would be 
given coal enough to return to their native ports. 
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Ireland.—Representatives of the Irish Republic in Paris 
have protested to Commissioner Polk against British in- 
terference with American ships arriving at Irish ports. 
They have presented to the Com- 
missioner the following secret order 
sent by \Wedgeworth Johnstone, Chief 
of the. Dublin polite, to boat staffs: “Sailors on all 
American ships now are suspect and all their belongings 
must he searched and a report made in each case. Only 
American ships coming to Ireland are to be thus treated.” 
A second order issued by Johnstone to the Superintend- 
ent of the Dublin detective bureau reads: “Please issue 
instructions to the boat staff that articles of each member 
of the crew of every vessel coming from the United 
Siates of America to this country are to be examined 
carefully and a report furnished in each case of the re- 
sult.” 

The Irish protest declares that these orders form part 
of a British scheme to prevent direct commerce between 
the United States and Ireland. 

As your Excellency may be aware, a vigorous effort is being 
made by the Ministry of Commerce of the republican govern- 
ment of Ireland to revive direct commercial relations between 
Ireland and the United States. These have met with consid- 
erable success and steamships from the United States with 
American cargoes are calling now at the ports of Dublin, Bel- 
fast and Cork. 

The elected Government of the Irish Republic deeply re- 
sents this attempt to interfere with its efforts to revive and 
develop closer commercial relations between Ireland and the 
United States to the profit and advantage of both countries. 
It is significant that these secret instructions refer only to ships 
flying the American flag, and our Government feels assured 
that it is for the purpose of retaining in England for English 
interests and to the exclusion of America the profits derived 
from the Irish trade that these instructions were issued. 

The steamship Lake Cretan is cited as an example. 
Before the war no foreign ship could call at an Irish port 
unless it was prepared “to put up with expense and re- 
strictions that no decent firm would tolerate. In 1913 
British passenger ships isolated Queenstown as a port of 
call” and at the request of Irishmen, the Hamburg- 
American line decided to have the Rhadeba stop at 
Queenstown en route from Philadelphia to Hamburg. 
The morning of the scheduled call arrived, but not the 
ship, because the British Government forbade the stop. 
The strikes in England, however, sent the Lake Cretan 
to Ireland instead of Liverpool. The result was that a 
Dublin firm of candle-makers received its “scale” direct 
from America, whereas formerly this product was ship- 
ped first to Liverpool and then to Ireland, ‘after every 
conceivable graft was tacked onto the bill.” Despite the 
direct shipment, however, the Dublin firm to which the 
scale was consigned got a bill carrying evervone of the 
original charges, handling charges at Liverpool, freight 
to Liverpool and from [.iverpool. To this was added 
a threat that unless the bill were paid no further scale 
would be delivered. 


Many Irish papers are asking if England is deliber- 
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ately trving to foment another revolution in Ireland. 


Lord French’s denunciation of Sinn Fein was followed 
by the publication, by Dublin Castle, 
of a long list of alleged atroc:ties com- 
mitted on innocent and helpless Bri- 
tish sympathizers who for some time past have been 
protected by over 600,000 English troops. The london 
Daily Press wrote of a huge Sinn Fein army which would 
make necessary the dispatch of sufficient British forces 


Another 
Revolution 


to reconquer Ireland. 

While the British are being fed on this. oppression con- 
tinues in Ireland. Recently the London Gucetie published 
a proclamation reviving the power to enforce the curfew, 
while other regulations just as tyrannical are put in force 
day by day. It is no wonder that Sir Donald Maclean 


recently spoke these words: 

What is the Government going to do about [reland? It can- 
not ignore 600,000 soldiers and machine guns. The positron of 
Ireland affects every chancellery in Europe and it deeply af- 
fects us and the United States. It is the chief blot on British 
statesmanship. I beheve nothing but the application of sheer 
liberalism will ever kill it. The Government cannot continue 
crushing an entire people. This is not the way Britain won 
South Africa. 

Shortly after this Sir Horace Plunkett spoke to the 


London National Liberal Club in this strain: 

You are governing Ireland with the help of a huge army 
of occupation with all the latest engines of destruction which 
in England are already finding their proper place in the mu- 
seums. This monstrous substetnte for British statesmanship 
is superimposed upon the largest police force in proportion 
to population in the world 

The Government recently published ugly looking statistics of 
crimes attributable to the Sinn Fein. The great maiority con- 
sisted of expressing political opinions unpalatable to the mili- 
tary authorities or. as they express it, calculated to impede 
the police in supp-essing public meetings, and popular news- 
papers. Some murders which every one must condemn—but 
not as many as might have been expected—have heen com- 
mitted and it is impossible to bring the perpetrators to justice. 

People who dare to protest against a regime which would 
not be tolerated for a moment by white people in any other 
part of the British Empire have been ruthlessly incarcerated. 
Even your English jails will not hold the prisoners whom 
every free horn jailer knows in the bottom of his heart ought 
not to be there. 

Plunkett then denounced the police tyranny and ex- 


claimed : 

And while John Bull sits on the safety valve the pressure 
rises. Beneath all this hlundering and tragedy, this futility 
and farce, there is heing established an Irish republic with 
at least as much moral sanction as vour Government can claim 
and ten times the political influence. 

Continuing he accused Rritain of throwing away op- 
portunities for settlement and went on as follows: 

You must substitute civil government for Prussian militarism 
Never a British military force be 
the establishment or support of any _ political 
part of Ireland Once this is conceded, the 
Irish settlement will be reopened. By 
a reasonable settlement [ mean one which might reasonably 
be expected to recetve the support of a majority of the Irish 
people To fulfil this condition the unity of Ireland must be 
preserved. 


in Ireland. again. must 
employed for 
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The proposal to set up two separate Irelands in the hope 
that they may some day come together is open to the fatal 
objection that in all probability the Parliament of the majority 
would declare at once its sovereign independence, and then 
North and South would never come together except in the 
not improbable event of each having a quarrel with England: 
The path of wisdom is now to make the Irish people a firm 
offer of the fullest measure of self-government consistent with 
the necessities of the common defense of the United Kingdom. 

The Ulster coercion bogy is solely for English consumption. 
The only real Ulster coercion is the moral coercion Ulster 
applies to the British Government, who pass it on in the shape 
of physical coercion to the rest of Ireland. 

Mexico—The findings of the Fall Committee ap- 
pointed in accordance with Senate Resolution 106 “to 
investigate the matter of outrages on citizens of the 
United States in Mexico” have been 
published in three parts, and are not 
as yet finished. Part III deals with 
finances, and is not of general interest: Part II will 
be synopsized later, attention will be given to Part I 
in this chronicle. The chief items in this part of the 
findings are: (1) The revolution was abetted and sus- 
tained by men “educated in Protestant missionary 
schools.” “Practically fifty per cent of the leadership, 
ranging all the way from members of the city councils 
to governors and secretaries and senators have been 
educated in American schools in Mexico, or schools in 
the United States” (p. 7). (2) Many of the Mexican 
leaders under the present regime are identified with the 
Potestant church, amongst such are Aaron Saenge of 
the Christian Endeavor Society, former chief of staff 
for General Obregon, the two Osunas, confidential ad- 
visers to Carranza, Senator Jonos Garcia and several 
congressmen (pp. 27, 28). (3) Not only individual 
Protestants but the Protestant churches promoted the 
revolution in every possible way. 

When the Mexican revolution began the Protestant churches 
threw themselves into it almost unanimously because they be- 
lieved that the program of the revolution represented what 
these churches had been preaching through the years and that 
the triumph of the revolution meant the triumph of the Gospel. 
There were some entire congregations who, led by their pas- 
tors, volunteered for service in the revolutionary army, the 
men going to the front, the women backing them up at home. 
Many Protestant preachers are now prominent in the Mexican 
Government. The people of Mexico have seen that the Protes- 
tants were in favor of the revolution and were willing to fight 
for its program (p. 42. Testimony of the Rev. Samuel Guy 


Findings of 
Fall Committee 


Inman). 

(4) Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, a Protestant missioner, 
executive secretary of the committee on cooperation in 
LLatin-America (p. 80), an organization for the spread of 
Protestantism in Latin-America, wrote a letter which he 
hoped would act as a “riot call”, (p. 41) in which he ac- 
cused “certain (American) interests” of trying to force 
armed intervention. This letter was given by the secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board to the New Era move- 
ment (Presbyterian) which made it public (p. 55). Dr. 
Inman, the man who in a recent book made a disgraceful 
charge against the Catholic Church, could not support 
his letter by any satisfactory evidence, neither could he 
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make a reasonable defense of his book which is guilty 
of suppressing truth (pp. 56, 57, 89, 99 and passim). 
(5) In violation of the constitution Protestants have 
been given a free hand in Mexico by Carranza (pp. 
98, 99) who, despite Inman’s denial that he received 
money from the First Chief (p. 114) subsidized In- 
man’s school at Piedras Negras to the extent of $100 
or $150 a month (p. 187). (6) Carranza also sub- 
sidized the Methodist School at Saltillo (p. 187). (7) 
As a result of this entire freedom granted to Protes- 
tants, they have rearranged their mission fields and are 
cooperating in many ways. After stating that in some 
parts of Mexico there were no Protestant preachers, 
Dr. Inman declares: 

The mission board came along and said that this: (sic) would 
make a scientific distribution of their responsibilities and change 
these territories with the result now that the Presbyterian 
board extended their work all the way from Sonora to Yuea- 


tan, and the Methodist Church was also extending its work 
from the North clear to down (sic) into (the) South, ete., 


(p. 103). 

Proceeding he testified that the Southern Presbytertan 
have taken over Morelos and Michoacan: the Southern 
Methodists Nuevo Leon, Coahuila and Lower California, 
the Congregationalists, Sonora, Sinaloa, Nayarit and 
Jalisco; the Disciples, Cacapecas, San Luis and Aguas- 
calientes; the Northern Presbyterians, Vera Cruz, 
Oaxaca, Tabasco, Chiapas, Campeche, Queretaro, Roo 
and Yucatan. The eight missionary papers have been 
consolidated into one large periodical, the printing presses 
into one press situated in Mexico City. The plan further 
demands a university in Mexico City, a hospital also and 


-hospitals in other cities too, the development of the 


Union Theological Seminary already existing in Mexico 
City, eight agricultural schools, a school of mechanical 
arts in each industrial center and normal schools in 
such districts as do not yet possess them (pp. 104, 105). 
From the testimony of Bishop Gannon, (M. E. Church, 
South) it appears that his church has schools in Mon- 
terey, Chihuahua, Saltillo, Parral and one in prospect 
in San Luis Potosi (p. 147). The purpose of all this 
is to “convert” the Mexicans, “to change them from 
one religion to another” (p. 105) “to proselyte” them 
(p. 106), as Dr. Inman confesses. From the testimony 
of Mr. Doheny it appears that Henry Allen Tupper, a 
Baptist minister, much in favor of Carranza, received 
in one payment $3,466.86. Part II of the findings will 
probably elucidate this point. (8) The most startling 
document in Part I is a citation from El Heraldo of 
portions of an article by Salvador Alvarado (pp. 36, 
37, 38). This document scores the immorality, official 
corruption, banditry, murder, starvation of children, 
tyranny so prevalent in Mexico. Evidently Alvarado 
declares in the parts of the document suppressed in the 
printed findings that women were nationalized in see- 
tions of Mexico (p. 72) and it is also clear from the 
words of the Chairman of the Committee that the hos- 
pitals in Mexico were filled with little girls of thirteen 
years, victims of brutal revolutionists (p. 71). 
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Publicity Again 


Ricuarp A. MuttKowskI, Pu. D. 


NOTE in America for September 13 brings up 

A the old discussion about Catholic books and pe- 

riodicals in public libraries. The note “Taking 
Religion Seriously” is but a confirmation of the known 
discrimination against anything Catholic found in so 
many public institutions throughout the country. In this 
paper I wish to set forth briefly certain conditions which 
in the last analysis are traceable to Catholics themselves 
and whose remedy is readily within their power. 

A frank conversation with any librarian on the ques- 
tion of the purchase of books would be much as follows: 

©. What is the criterion for the purchase of books? 

A, The public must be pleased. 

Q. Do you furnish only what the public calls for? 

A. Oh no. Certain standard works are provided 
whose appeal is to the few more intelligent people, but 
without which a well-balanced library cannot get along. 
But there too we select what will likely be of interest 
to the greatest number. 

Q. Is your selection influenced by local conditions of 
belief, politics, and the like? 

A. Yes. We unfortunately must make due allowance 
fer the local prejudices. 

To one librarian a few years ago I put the question: 
“Why are there so few Catholic books in your library?” 

This was in an Iowa city, a community of about 25,000, 
which boasts a Carnegie library, and is composed of over 
forty per cent Catholics. The reply of the librarian was 
succinct: “Because no one reads them.” 

She led me to the book-stacks, pointing to the various 
works of Catholic writers, even to the life of a saint. 
In most cases the checking card showed a total blank, 
and where dates of drawing were stamped these were 
pitifully few. 

The question therefore is very appropriate: Suppose 
Catholic books are on the shelves, who is to read them? 
Manifestly, a library cannot expend funds for books that 
are to remain unread. In my visits to libraries in many 
cities, especially in smaller ones, I have found that the 
librarians generally tend to be fair, and that they usually 
are university graduates, not that that makes for fair- 
ness, Lut that prolonged association with books and peo- 
ple often leads to it. The books frequently were well 
selected, with evidence of fair and discriminating taste. 

Let me ¢. 7e a particular instance. About five years ago 
a Knights of Columbus council presented over 100 Catho- 
lic books to a university library. The library cordially 
accepted them, they were catalogued, classified, and 
placed on the shelves. At this university I later on took 


the trouble to examine about twenty-five of the books 
to ascertain how often they were read. Dr. Walsh’s 
“The Popes and Science” had been drawn twice, I rec- 
ognized a non-Catholic professor in one name; Wass- 
man’s “Animal Biology” once, by a priest, and one of 
Father Ryan’s books by one student. The others showed 
a blank. Of course, there was always the possibility that 
the books had been taken from the shelves and read in 
the library, in which case no entry would be made. But 
the books showed very few signs of handling. ‘This 
same uninterest in Catholic books applies to libraries of 
cities with a large Catholic population, like Milwaukee 
and Chicago. 

In trying to account for the existing disparity in the 
representation of Catholic books in public libraries, and 
also for the apparent failure of Catholics to read those 
that can be found, there appear to me to be two causes 
that have brought about and continue to perpetuate these 
conditions. One of these is the peculiar aloofness of 
Catholics, the other is their lack of prestige. 

Sometimes our education brings with it a certain 
amount of isolation which in the rush of years turns in- 
to aloofness, although aloofness may be only a mask for 
indifference. But recognition is the important point and 
cannot be had without a struggle. Thus, in the matter 
of libraries. First, do Catholics patronize the libraries 
sufficiently to be notable as a class of readers? Do they 
realize that the libraries are as much their property as 
that of their fellow-citizens? Secondly, how can Cath- 
olics expect to find Catholic books in the libraries if they 
do not demand them or do not read them when available? 

Intimately related with the foregoing is the question 
of prestige. It is a question of both local and national 
prestige. For instance, why is it that the Cristian Sci- 
ence Monitor can be found in nearly every library?’ Pres- 
tige, is the obvious answer. Prestige, because of num- 
ber of subscriptions, not prestige by virtue of adherents. 
But can anyone name a single Catholic journal or periodi- 
cal which is found in all of the libraries of say our hun- 
dred largest cities? Or even of fifty? Yet without doubt 
Catholics outnumber the Scientists eighty times in the 
United States. Let us recognize the distinction that gives 
the Christian Science Monitor its tremendous prestige,— 
the number of subscriptions, and not the number of ad- 
herents. On the latter basis Catholics should have eighty 
times the influence of Scientists. 

What we need is a forceful periodical of national cir- 
culation of such size as to force attention and access to 
the public shelves of all libraries. uality counts, and 
we have the quality. But circulaticn must back up qual- 
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ity. The most excellent journal with 5,000 circulation 
will not have the prestige of another, even of inferior 
quality, wih 100,000 subseriprions. Catholic efforts aré 
split up between dozens of periodicals, none of which 
can attain a proper ascendancy It is advisable to con- 
centrate on one for a time and to make this periodical 
a house-hold name to every Catholic in America. \\ hat 
a national publicanon of large circulation would be able 
to achieve is incalculable. Numbers always impress. 
Our army of a few hundred thousand did not impress 
the Germans, but four million made a tremendous dif- 
ference. 

We may talk of organizing for aggression, but what 
use is all the talk of organization if there is no publicity? 
Publicity is the vital factor these days, affecting all af- 
fairs, national and international, and if we are to cope 
with conditions as we find them we must meet them on 
the same level. Publicity being the vogue, let us have 
publicity. Nineteen million Catholics, and no national 
organ! It's ridiculons, laughable. but nevertheless a 
humiliating fact. A daily is not even necessary. Let 
us have a national week'y first. Once one journal of 
national prommence is established. others will material- 
ize. Nor is an endowment necidled. Subscriptions are 
sufficient. More can be acheved for Catholic unity. for 
Catholic charines, for social work, and general prestige, 
by the establishment of a single Catholic journal of na- 
tional scope than by dozens of conventions of the most 
ardent workers. The point is that those interested in the 
convention know about it. but nobody else does. 

Because of its ramified importance, the problem seems 
to me of peculiar interest to the laity and should be un- 
dertaken by such a powerful organization as the Knights 
of Columbus. If those readers of America who are 
members of the K. of C. were to broach the proposition 
in their respective councils, local, state, and national ac- 
tion might readily result. It is not even advisable that 
the K. of C. shonld finance a new organ. Concentrated 
and svstematic effort to advance an existing national 
periodical would be more promising. 

To me this has always seemed one of the most prom- 
inent needs of Catholicism in America. In the last an- 
alysis Catholics themselves are to blame for their lack 
of prestige Diffidence as to their rights, inattention 
to their own interests, have put them into the present 
position. It is easy to hlame the preiudices of others. 
But it is munch more important to oppose the prejudices 
with truths. powerfully stated by a powerful press. 
Truth stated in 10,000 numbers may possibly reach five 
times that number of people Truth ctoted in 100.0 can- 
Not that truth 
itself hecomes more true. hut truth asserted in 190.000 


ies shon!d therefore reach half a million 


copies and reneated by half a million.readers is bound to 
make a great impression than if stated hy 30000, Pv all 
means, let us have the truths in our press. but told in 
100,000, in 200,000 comes. and I'm willing to wager that 
mighty few libraries will deny it admission. 
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Spiritism and Cross-Correspondence 
Geracp C. Treacy, S.J. 


PHASE of automatic writing that is being pushed 

to the fore by the madern apologist for Spiritism 
is cross-correspondence. It means nothing more than 
separate references to the same topic in automatic writ- 
ing. The writers are often far apart, the different parts 
of the message are frequently scattered over the time 
occupied in a series of seances, and in some instances 
the automatic writers contribute to the evolution of one 
main idea. The scripts when compared are found to 
complement each other. It is not difficult to grasp the 
idea back of this special form of writing. One intelli- 
gence is making use of two instruments, it is necessarily 
a force independent of the subjective mind and so the 
leap is easy. The spirit world is talking. The alleged 
evidential worth of the process comes from the fact 
that very often the individual writer is at a loss to ex- 
plain the message-content. \When comparison is made 
with the product of another pen or pencil the meaning 
is clear, that is to the Spiritist. 

The latest output of Spiritism that stresscs the point 
of cross-correspondence as indicating the survival of 
personality is “Death the Gate of Life” by IT. A Dallas, 
The author adduces her book as evidence for the existence 
in the spirit world of Frederic Myers. In March, 1901, 
a member of the English Society for Psychical Research. 
Mr. Myers who had been president of the Society for 
Psychical Research, died and Mrs. Verrall a member 
of the Council of the Society, a classical scholar and 
lecturer in Newnham College, found herself after many 
futile previous efforts at automatic writing, really deliv- 
ering a message. The language was Latin, and there 
was no general sense to the passage. The author of the 
aforesaid volume comments that the writing was con- 
versational in character. “interrupted and confused as if 
heard through a telephone when the wires seem to have 
got into contact.” The condition of the phone service 
throughout the country under government control makes 
the illustration pertinent. In May Mrs. Verrall received 
the good news that a Mrs. Thompson would have some- 
thing to say, and she would get this message through Sir 
Oliver Lodge. On Mav 8 Mrs. Thompson who did not 
usally go into the trance state, while dining with Sir 
O'iver and Lady Lodge. unexpectedly went into a trance. 
It is not stated whether the trance took place as an extra 
course at the table or what other courses were served. 
Announcing that she was under the “Myers control”, she 
immediately made it known that some one was calling 
him elsewhere. This took place at the verv time that 
Mrs. Verrall was in communication with Frederic Myers 
who told her: “No power, doing something else to- 
night.” The only conclusion that the unbiased reader 
will reach is that the case for identity of control is very 
weak, and the disembodied spirit did a very poor piece 
of work for his friends, yet in all seriousness Miss Dallas 
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assures her readers “that if this incident stood alone it 
would be remarkable.” 

But it does not stand alone and so the book cannot end 
there. Enters Mrs. Holland of India, in the year 1903. 
She read “Human Personality”, by Myers, also a few 
ghost stories. Then there came the gift of automatic 
writing. The script was incoherent so she sent to Miss 
Johnson of the London Society of Psychical Research, 
with the request not to give her any clue to its meaning. 
It was a request easily gratified. The ideas contained in 
the writing from India were the same as those in the writ- 
ing of Mrs. Verrall, who did not know the Indian medium, 
but as Miss Johnson did, she interprets them in the Pro- 
ceedings of the London Psychical Society and as secre- 
tary of that society she ought to know. The plain fact 
is that the mass of correspondence from both mediums 
is so obscure and incoherent that it is similar in thought 
and in phrase to that anyone would have used who had 
known Frederic Myers or who had read his books. Other 
chapters of “Death the Gate of Life” merely accumu- 
late examples of automatic writing containing messages 
supposed to emanate from the disembodied spirit of 
Myers who was longing to get in touch with those still 
lingering in this vale. Latin, Greek, English half-prose 
and half-poetry make up the communications. Why 
should they not bear resemblance? And where obscurity 
is the dominant note, it is a very easy thing for a mind 
intent on unearthing from a mass of verbiage a common 
idea, to declare triumphantly: 

This is the reference to Myers’ poem, or verse. These mediums 
do not understand what they have written, but when their writ- 
ing is compared sense can be made out of it. So there must 
be one intelligence back of the automatists. It must be the 
intelligence of Frederic Myers or his spirit, for it is just like 


his writing in “Human Personality.” 
The author who publishes this cross-correspondence 


concludes that it bears the stamp of the mental charac- 
teristics of Frederic Myers. With this it is easy to agree. 
But the facile conclusion “supposing for the sake of argu- 
ment that the identity of the communicator is estab- 
lished, what is his message?” dodges the whole point at 
issue. The evidential value of cross-correspondence has 
nothing to do with the meaning of the message but every- 
thing to do with the identity of the sender. Two me- 
diums in or out of the trance state exhibit a script that 
bears the Myers’ characteristics. Why should they do 
otherwise if their minds were running in the same chan- 
nel of thought? They had been surfeited with Spiritistic 
reading, the reports of psychical societies or the writings 
of Frederic Myers. Why, two people talking in their 
sleep would do the same thing if their waking thought 
energy had pulsed along kindred lines. Whatever we 
hold regarding the trance state, Spiritists out of fairness 
to the automatist must hold that the normal personality 
has no connection with the message. Automatic writing 
means that or it means fraud. Cross-correspondence 
then could more sensibly be explained by the theory of 
subconscious thought and telepathy, as it invariably deals 
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with ideas that may be in the mind, subliminal or subcon- 
scious if you will, at the time the pencil is working. “If 
it was not the mind of Frederic Myers,” declares J. G. 
Peddington anent the authorship of the cross-corre- 
spondence referred to above, “it was one which deliber- 
ately and artistically imitated his mental characteristics.” 
He rejects the supposition that it was a group of cooperat- 
ing spirits “or the subconsciousness of one of the automat- 
ists, or the consciousness or subconsciousness of some 
other living person.” And this insertion by way of tes- 
timony only weakens the thesis Miss Dallas set herself to 
prove, for after all her painstaking interpretation it al- 
ludes to the possibility of fraud. 

The effect of sorrow on the minds of those “who have 
no hope”, the emptiness of life-theories that were pleas- 
ant to live by, but powerless to console in the presence 
of death or bereavement, make up contributing factors to 
a vogue that is ever growing. Certainly in England and 
America Spiritism has gained since the war. In New 
York City alone there are today eight churches attended 
by 3000 regular members and with an irregular following 
reaching nearly 50,000. In the last few months there 
has been a large increase in the number of professional 
mediums, conducting seances with no flourish and no 
publicity yet with ever increasing attendance. The 
American and British psychic societies have interested 
men and women of high repute for learning in one field 
or another. They are by no means committed to every 
communication that comes to their notice. Indeed their 
scientific attitude in conducting investigations is what 
wins them members. They openly acknowledge that the 
cult is endangered by credulity and are among the fore- 
most in denouncing fraud. Their literature has back of 
it the names of men like Oliver Lodge, Conan Doyle, 
William James, Frederic Myers and others of promi- 
nence, and all are very ready to admit with the inves- 
tigating officer of the American Psychical Society that a 
great many cases of alleged communication with the 
spirit world bear no brief for truth. At the same time 
they strongly maintain that enough reliable data remains 
to prove the contention of Spiritism. Cross-correspon- 
dence is constantly adduced in evidence, more frequently 
during the past year in the literature of the cult. “Death 
the Gate of Life” is typical, but, as we have seen, its 
evidential value in proof of spirit contact is to say the 
least so extremely weak that it is useless for proof. 
Happily, as we shall point out in future papers, the evil 
of Spiritism can be shown from sources other than cross- 
correspondence, viz.; from its evil effects on morals and 
religion. 

For it is a well-known fact that spiritism like so 
many other of the newer and much advertised cults 
only too often eventuates in the grossest immorality 
and irreligion. And, strange to say, the physical effects 
of trances and other states and functions of medium- 
ship are so marked and deplorable that many mediums 
become complete invalids. 
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Cyrillic or Latin? 


E. CHRISTITCH 


Riv n )US prejudice had been too long exploited 


by the Empire whose motto was Divide et. 


Impera, for perfect harmony to reign at once 
among Catholic and Orthodox Southern Slavs. But 
the war has been a great eye-opener and the most 
promising feature of the new kingdom is the dis- 
position of the best known statesmen who agree 
to differ while holding together. Serbia had al- 
teady signed a concordat unique in liberality at a time 
when her Catholic population was negligeable in number. 
Since then she has hastened to adopt the Gregorian cal- 
endar as official for the State, although the Serbian Or- 
thodox Church continues to adhere to the Julian, like- 
wise preserved by the Russian clergy who consider a 
change as part of the general godless upheaval. Serbia 
has made many other concessions to her Catholic brothers. 
the Croats and Slovenes, but is not inclined to part with 
her historic alphabet, called Cyrillic from its founder 
St. Cyril, brother of Methodius who was a literary as 
well as religious apostle to the Slavs. It is strange that 
the Cyrillic should have become identified everywhere 
with Greek Orthodoxy, for St. Cyril, in spite of all at- 
tempts to prove the contrary, was indisputably a Catholic 
in close communion with Rome where, indeed, he lies 
buried. Whatever the economical, political and educa- 
tional value of the Latin alphabet, used not only by the 
Croats and Slovenes but by the majority of Christendom, 
Serbians are still averse to rejection of the Cyrillic en- 
deared to them by historic associations during their long 
struggle under the Turk. In their minds it stands for 
religion and nationality, and in relinquishing it they be- 
lieve they would betray the best part of their Christian 
inheritance. This attitude has been so well understood 
by some of their Croatian brothers that classes have 
been formed for study of the Cyrillic as a step to more 
perfect understanding, while on the other hand clamors 
come from a certain section for the total abrogation of 
an antiquated form of writing and for the compulsory 
substitution of Latin. A calm and reasoned plea for the 
retention of the Cyrillic has recently been published in 
the Belgrade Samo-uprava by Dr. Alexis Tvitch, an 
Orthodox Serb of the provinces lately subject to Austro- 
Hungary, and we think that his arguments are worthy 
of transcription here. 

A nation is stronger inasmuch as it is richer in national char- 
acteristics. We cannot afford to part with any emblem of our 
past. least of all with the medium in which our epic sonzs were 
preserved and disseminated. Our Croat brothers who propose 
that we should now abandon Cyrillic in favor of Latin letters, 
declare themselves ready to exchange, in like manner, their dia- 
lect for ours, so as to hasten the uniformity thev consider nec- 
essary for the streneth and progress of our new State. This 
uniformity is not easily attainable, nor do we find it desirable 





in two sections of what is and will ever remain a single na- 
tion. Austria’s action in the late war was not only militarily 
directed against us, but culturally; and the Cyrillic was hunted 
down as the most dangerous of our weapons for national au- 
tonomy. The house in which anything was found printed in 
Cyrillic was marked as treasonable and the inmates were in- 
terned as suspects. The Cyrillic alphabet was forbidden to be 
taught in schools where it had been tolerated as indispensable 
to orthodox religious instruction. We, Serbs of Austria, saw 
in our deliverance freedom for the Cyrillic as one of the first 
blessings due to the Entente victory. Can we resign ourselves 
to banish it so speedily, before we have fully enjoyed its re- 
habilitation? We are indeed one with our brothers of Croatia 
and Slovenia, but as we would not dream of asking them to 
sacrifice any national asset or any religious custom, we beg them 
to recognize our point of view. They will admit that nationally 
we have been the stronger, and it was the Cyrillic that helped 
to keep us so. Again, during their long subjection to Austria, 
they have imbibed much of the western culture that we will 
thankfully learn from them. Only when democratic and patriotic 
Serbia has infused her vital force into Croatia and Solvenia, 
and when these have communicated their finer civilization to 
us can a truly national Slav culture arise to give its stamp to 
our united race. This desired culmination cannot be effected by 
decree; it cannot be hurried; it will take place gradually and 


the slower the process the less friction will it create. Certain 


characteristics are soon modified; others are more deeply rooted. 

Time is the great unifier. Whether the Latin or the Cyrillic 
will ultimately prevail, or whether both may continue to exist 
side by side; whether the kingdom be called “Serb-Croat-Slo- 
vene” or simply “Yugoslavia” (Southern Slavdom) are prob- 
lems of the future. But they must be solved by steady, natura\ 
evolution and not by arbitrary determination. No group of in- 
tellectuals, or scientific societies can influence the trend of a 
nation. A school curriculum imposed from above can have little 
success if it is imposed in a spirit contrary to the instincts of 
the people. May we not confess to certain misgivings about 
educational plans formed in a quarter until yesterday under 
Austrian tutelage? The mass of our Croat and Slovene brethren 
felt with us and remained untouched by our enemy’s campaign 
of calumny, but this does not hold good for all. While we 
slowly work towards a better understanding of each other let 
there be no cut and dried plans for absolute uniformity of edu- 
cation. What is suited to a village of Macedonia wrested from 
the Turks only a couple of years ago is not suited to a town 
near the Italian frontier. Let us have regard to geography and 
ethnography instead of forcing all our population into an iden- 
tical mould. Our best, most experienced politicians seem to un- 
derstand that disparity is no bar to national union, and that 
mutual tolerance of each other’s idiosyncracies is calculated te 
bind us closer together than efforts for artificially secured uni- 
formity. 

So far this wise and moderate protagonist of the Cyril- 
lic alphabet whose reasoned plea cannot be lightly refuted . 
A few enthusiasts for the above-decried uniformity of 
letters, speech, and local regulations, have engaged on a 
national propaganda that makes but as little headway in 
conservative Slovenia as in democratic Serbia. After 
having fought for and obtained political liberty the 


Southern Slavs are faced by a number of problems, by 
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no means peculiar to themselves but common to human- 
ity and aggravated by the aftermath of war. The re- 
ligious element is, here as elsewhere, seeking touch with 
those of the modern movements that promise greatest 
stability and truest liberalism. 

With regard to the Catholic Church we know that it 
is not limited to Latin nor Greek. A goodly number of 
its children called Uniats continue to employ the Cyrillic 
letters, and the Holy See is no more opposed to the alpha- 
bet of St. Cyril than to the Coptic, Chinese or Hindu. 
Neither is it from Catholic centers as such that comes 
the demand for abolition of the Cyrillic but rather from 
the over-eager, revolutionary spirits filled with Socialistic 
theories of a perfect State made according to pattern and 
peopled by men of one mind. While these visionaries 
ignore the part played by memory in human evolution, 
serious statesmen continue to deal with Yugoslavia as 
with a body formed of component parts and accept tl 
fact that Cyrillic and Latin are bound to dwell together 
without seeking to oust each other. 


After War Conditions in England 


A. HILL1arp ATTERIDGE 


T is more than five years since the Great War began 

in Europe. It is about a year since the armistice of 
November 11, 1918, and since then several treaties of 
peace have been signed. However, in many parts of the 
world men still hear the cannon thunder. It is after all 
only a partial and perhaps an uncertain peace. The 
“war to end all war” has not ended yet. Indeed an 
official document issued by the British Government on 
the coming reconstruction of the army alludes to the talk 
about a “war to end all war” as one of those misleading 
phrases which became current under the stress of the 
conflict. This is rather disappointing, and it is not the 
only disappointment of these anxious days. 

Looking back to August, 1919, and the months that 
followed one remembers how in England, and probably 
it was the same in other countries, poets and newspaper 
writers, politicians, platform orators and even some 
preachers told us that war was almost a blessing in dis- 
guise. It would have an ennobling effect on the people; 
men would realize that there was something more in life 
than the pursuit of gain and the love of pleasure. They 


would be taught the glory of self-sacrifice, the inspiration’ 


of risking all for a great cause and a high ideal. Disci- 
pline, duty, self-restraint would be learned in the camp 
and the stern school of the battlefield. Preachers told 
how men would realize in the presence of death the reali- 
ties and the consolations of the Gospel message, and wake 
to a new life of religious earnestness. If war was really 
such an agency for good one almost wondered why Holy 
Church in her liturgy prays every day for peace. But 
after all one remembers that the petition runs for a deliv- 
erance from “war, plague and famine”; and “plague and 
famine” as well as war have their incidental gain of 
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making men think of the other life, though such gain 
from these dire scourges of the race of men does not 
make them good or desirable things in themselves. 

The war had lasted more than two years when an 
army chaplain wrote to me, “This war has lasted too long 
to do much good. At the outset it made men serious, 
now they have got used to it, and many of them are as 
reckless as ever.” It was a true judgment of the facts. 

If the predictions of 1914 were sound England after 
more than four years of war ought to be a better country 
with a better people than in the days before the war, 
when 

“Commerce was all, and peace 

Piped on her pastoral hillock a languid note, 

And watched her harvest ripen, her herd increase.” 

But so far there is little sign of “the new Heaven and 
the new earth,” that were to be introduced by the drum- 
ming, trumpeting and cannonading of war. 

Of the promised revival of faith there is little sign. 
True it is that during the long war large numbers of 
“men of goodwill” have been drawn to the Catholic 
Church, many of them by the sight of the realities of 
Catholic life and the devoted service of our priests and 
nuns in the war zone. But what has been the result for 
the millions outside the Church? ‘The reports of the non- 
Catholic army chaplains show that among the soldiers 
drawn by millions into the army, and therefore, fairly 
representing the population generally, there was little 
knowledge of religion and less practice of it. They were 
Christians only in name—‘“baptized pagans” to use the 
words of a Protestant chaplain. And so the vast mass 
of them have remained. And with religion a mere name 
there has been a widespread growth of superstition. 
Mascots 2nd charms were popular at the front and in 
the air-raided cities at home during the war, and the 
craze lives on. Instead of trusting to God’s protection 
and accepting His will, not only men in the ranks but 
educated officers pinned their faith on some absurd talis- 
man. A smart dealer in sham jewelry made a small 
fortune out of the sale of an ugly little figure with a 
disproportioned head that looked like a Pacific Islanders’ 
idol. It could be worn as a pin, pendant or brooch. The 
head was wood, and “Touchwood” was to be a protector 
from danger. A whole battalion was once paraded to 
receive these mascots. A London hospital appealed for 
subscriptions with the promise of a similar scrap of 
paganism as a gift to all subscribers. A quack of the 
Christian Science type, with an office in the west end 
of London, gathered in handsome fees for awhile by 
guaranteeing his clients safety in battle by his “mind 
influence”. Christian Science itself won many disciples, 
and Spiritism became the fashion. The latest bit of 
paganism is the setting up of household shrines with a 
figure of Buddha as a “peace bringing and soothing in- 
fluence”. 

As for dogmatic religion, outside the Catholic Church 
there is a greater chaos than ever. A few weeks ago the 
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Rev. Dr. Selbie, the principal of a college at Oxford, 
lectured on the “Reconstruction of Religion”. He told 
his audience that the Christian creeds were full of pagan 
elements, and that the dogma of the Incarnation as pro- 
claimed at Chalcedon was “a theory which modern psy- 
chology had made impossible”. The Anglican Bishop of 
London, who calls himself a Catholic prelate and imagines 
he is a Catholic priest, presided and seems to have made 
no protest. One of his brother bishops holds that the 
story of Bethlehem in St. Luke’s Gospel is “a mere piece 
of poetry”, and another prominent minister of the same 
Church writing on the ritual of the Church remarks that 
the story of Noah and the Ark is now believed only by 
children, and that the Kyrie cleison implies pagan 
ideals. The Dean of Lincoln suggests that it would be 
a good thing to scrap all the Old Testament up to the 


time of David, and another cleric well known as a 


church historian, after disavowing his belief in the Resur- 
rection and Ascension, adds that it might be well “if 
the Creeds were put away in archives of the Church 
and among its title deeds and only inspected now and 
then by historians.”’ 

So much for the lack of Christian faith, the chaos 
of doubt, unbelief, superstition and revived paganism. 
The question of the moral state of the people after the 
“purifying and ennobling influences of war’ must be 
dealt with in another article. 


The “Jest”? and Other Things 


Joun B. KENNEDY 


W E Catholics do not serve our cause by being thin-skinned 
over such oddities of dialogue as appear in the play 
“The Jest,” where, for instance, a serving-woman spared from 
violence at the hand of the bullying mercenary who is the 
evil principal of the play, promptly doubles the number of can- 
dles she promised to burn in honor of St. John, and where 
Giannetto, the painter, strikingly impersonated by John Barry- 
more, drops to his knees in the final scene and, with an aerial 
sign of the cross, utters an elliptical “Ave Maria.” There are 
some lines that-a Catholic would like to blue-pencil; they may 
be true to character, but the Catholics of America are far 
from an understanding of their Latin coreligionists, which leads 
us to fear that non-Catholics may gather a very wrong im- 
pression when they hear stage-murderers sprinkling their con- 
versation with oaths at the expense of various Saints,—al- 
though our native homicides, or slayers, as the headlines dub 
them, freely abuse names more sacred than the Saints, in their 
most trivial speech. The “Jest” is unquestionably a classic, 
despite Lionel Parrymore’s occasional descent to cabman’s col- 
loquialisms (he is doubtless able to defend the substitution of 
“ver” for “you” in the delineation of a classic scoundrel). 
It is the story of a great, grim joke and throughout John Bar- 
rymore prances and laughs and swears like an ironic satyr. 
When he comes to pray we, who may not already know it, 
learn that under the apparent paganism of Latin love and 
sport there is true piety, that what seems to us sheer blasphemy 
is the ordinary manifestation of a Catholic spirit that im- 
pregnates the very air of certain lands. 

From this rich tragedy of Italy we go to Ireland for the 
next most satisfactory product of the season. “John Fergu- 
son” is morose Celticism, with the mark and dreariness of a 
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poor, passionate family that has forgotten to live in the Faith. 
Remarkable acting saves the play from being an unpleasant 
experience. It is plainly designed to give intellectual, rather 
than emotional, enjoyment, and the actors are successful in 
carrying out this design. Nothing else of a serious nature, 
excepting the Sothern-Marlowe Shakespearean revival, is on 
the post-strike bill of fare. Sothern and Marlowe are not 
the best exponents of Shakespeare among our American actors. 
As a matter of fact their tradition and manner is English; 
they somehow leave the impression upon the analytic play- 
goer that they are exiles playing before colonials. But they 
are good and it is a pity that they cannot bequeath their vocal 
talent and technique to persons who more truly fulfil our ex- 
pectations of the appearance of such characters as Hamlet and 
Ophelia. 

Two stories redolent of different strata of our social soil are 
given to us in “Clarence” and “Boys Will Be Boys.” Booth 
Tarkington is responsible for “Clarence,” which is in his best 
vein, character study of calf-loving youth. Tarkington could 
not write a failure, because he has so drilled himself into 
interpreting the manners of semi-cultured Americans, and so 
skilfully formed the habit of omitting nuances too subtle for 
commonplace intelligence that he always gives his extraordi- 
narily large public exactly what it wants. Irvin: S. Cobb, the 
nation’s best writer of journalese, has made a cheerful, old- 
fashioned comedy out of his amusing short story, “Boys Will 
Be Boys.” He lias reproduced his native Kentucky in the 
scenery, which, although expertly produced, lacks the ripe at- 
mosphere of the story. No writer surpasses Cobb as an Ameri- 
can fictionist; but there are dramatists who could have told him 
that a better play would have resulted if he had expanded, for 
stage purposes, the action of his short story. 

Thrills are not as plentiful this season as heretofore; there 
is, too, a pleasing absence of military melodrama. “The Luck 
of the Navy” has been imported from England. It deals with 
papers and spies and what one critic delightfully calls ‘a rather 
Beefy British hero.” The “Storm” and the “Crimson Alibi” 
are the two rollicking, riotous melodramas of note; a smattering 
of sex in each; both legitimate products of the Nick Carter 
chool of dramaturgy. 

The “Faithful,” a tragedy by John Masefield, is interpreted 
by patrons of the theatre gild, who are making a praiseworthy 
attempt to bring dignified modern things to the footlights. In 
the social uplift class of play we have the “Gold-Diggers,” which 
concerns young women who frankly place a cash value on each 
square inch of their complexions; “Scandal,” which is the usual 
smart-set rubbish, which confuses mere beastliness with genuine, 
whole-souled wickedness: “Declassé,” in which Miss Ethel Bar- 
rymore adds real interest to a play that is wholly clever, though 
not wholly clean. The forceful Holbrook Blinn stars in the 
“Challenge,” a play that propounds a matrimonial question easily 
solved in any state of society where common sense is given a 
fair show against common mutton-headedness. The play is 
marked with characteristic Selwyn finesse. Harvey O’Higgins 
and his associate, Miss Ford, give us the one play that attempts 
to solve a current problem. “On the Hiring Line” is the tale 
of an untired business man, married to a former actress bored 
with life in the country. The husband introduces efficiency into 
the system of hiring servants, the constant passage from kitchen 
to front-gate irritating him to reckless expenditure. Two “de- 
tective persons” are engaged from an obliging agency. They 
are able servants, and able operatives, for they manage to pro- 
duce an atmosphere of suspicion about the establishment that 
breeds all manner of humorous situations,—the meat of the play. 
At the end the problem is not directly solved; we have to infer 
what we already knew, that a large income overcomes a mul- 
titude of difficulties and discomforts. 

More than a third of the plays now running are musical 
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eomedies and “revues.” “Apple Blossoms,” for which the gifted 
Kreisler has written part of the score, carries first honors in 
this department. William LeBaron shows his versatility by writ- 
ing the best book and lyrics that have been heard in New York 
for many seasons. A competent company, that would be better 
if its leading male were less aware of his merit, gives author 
and composers no cause for complaint. The “Little Whopper” 
is unusually diverting; “Nothing But Love” and “Oh, What a 
Girl” need no definition. An interesting contrast in American 
and English humor is provided by the presence in New York 
of Raymond Hitchcock in his 1919 version of “Hitchy-Koo,” 
the original of which, it is interesting to observe, was the last 
theatrical entertainment witnessed in this country by the late 
Joyce Kilmer, and Wilkie Bard, the English lion-comique. Hitch- 
cock’s style is rather stilted and Bard’s dry subtleties are not 
readily grasped by audiences whose principal education consists 
of abbreviated skirts and systolic jazz, but Hitchcock enjoys, with 
the Englishman, a genuine talent for burlesque and his show 
is full of many quaint little tricks, from an incandescently-out- 
lined street to a newly-invented sewing machine that distils 
“hard licker” at the same time it hems ’kerchiefs. Bard’s im- 
personation of a highly respectable lady of more than middle 
age striving, with utter futility, to render a sentimental lay, 
“Roses Are Blooming,” is an example of British humor which 
the inhospitable “boos” of a New York gallery cannot dim. 
“Hello, Alexander” is a jumble of girls and music with the two 
veteran black-face humorists, McIntyre and Heath, giving a very 
good account of themselves. The “Follies” and the “Passing 
Show” give their usual exhibitions of future divorcees. 


The Hippodrome has its customary colossal spectacle, this time 
ealled “Happy Days,” although by any other name it would 
be just as bewildering and amusing. Colorful, tuneful, with 
acrobats, clowns and the indispensable bevy of beauties, “Happy 
Days” is a pleasant excursion into the land of make-believe. 
The Hippodrome always manages to provide a mixture of racial 
humor, which accounts for its singular popularity. 


American farce was not exhausted during the recent actors’ 
strike. Five or six plays with surprisingly ingenious twists of 
plot prove this point. “Where’s Your Wife?” is a typical, mix-up 
farce, a comic detective being the principal in a series of deli- 
cate situations handled with surprisingly little suggestiveness. 
“The Girl in the Limousine” is frankly sex stuff and “Too Many 
Husbands,” while humorous, as humor goes nowadays, smacks 
too much of below-stairs evidence in a fashionable divorce suit. 
“His Honor, Abe Potash” is a genuine study of metropolitan 
life which doubtless rejoices the hearts of our ineffably pros- 
perous Jewish brethren. “‘Nightie Night,” written by two amiable 
ladies, has the broad touches which women seem to invent more 
expertly than men. None of these things would have much 
to do with a playgoer losing his soul; but they hardly help 
him to save it. 


Lord Dunsany and Forhes Robertson are here, his lordship 
lecturing on his peculiar system of mythology, while the British 
knight reads from Shakespeare with unique unction. There are 
promises of greater things, some aphrodisaical orgy now in 
course of preparation at one of our foremost theatres, the popn- 
lace being in a high state of excitement until the police will 
His Honor. the Mayor of New York, 


have passed on the piece. 
Hylan, even 


recently declared war on German opera, bit \{r 
in the heated campaign of 1917, never pretended to eligibility 
as a critic. There are no astonishing motion pictures to de- 
scribe, although a new and magnificient house, the Capitol The- 
atre, devoted to that art, has heen opened by a gentleman re- 
nowned for the manufacture of excellent gunpowder. With this 
satisfactory blending of two modern processes of uplift we leave 
the season in midchannel to report later on subsequent de- 
velopments. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 
Prohibition and the Mass 


To the Editor of America: 

E. A. Dos Santos’ letter in the issue of September 20 of 
AMERICA undoubtedly explains the apparent and possibly the 
real apathy of Catholics in general throughout the United 
States, to the dangers of “bone-dry” national Prohibition. Mr. 
Dos Santos’ proposed solution of the.problem, however, does 
not hold for one moment in the face of practical demonstra- 
tion of Prohbition in such States as have been ‘“‘bone-dry” 
for some time past. I refer particularly to such States as 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, which have now been “bone- 
dry” for a couple of years. For the benefit of those who 
would view this problem in the same optimistic light as Mr. 
Dos Santos, I wish to state that if any citizen, or any priest 
were to endeavor to make wine for even such a purpose as 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, they would under the laws 
of these States, be guilty of a crime, punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, and they would be mercilessly prosecuted by 
the ever-faithful watchdogs of the Anti-Saloon League. 

Mr. Dos Santos points out that the present Federal enact- 
ment permits the making of wine in the home. Very true! 
but Federal laws, like State laws, are always subject to change 
and revision, and judging from our experience in those States 
where Prohibitionists have dominant control of the political 
situation, it will only be a matter of a very short time indeed, 
before this contemplated right will be legislated away from our 
citizens, 

When the States of Washington and Oregon first embraced 
Prohibition it was only of a partial nature, the big cry of the 
Prohibitionists being that they aimed only at the elimination 
of the saloon, drinking-cafés and their kindred evils, without 
intending to prevent law-abiding citizens from importing in 
reasonable quantities, wines or liquors for sacramental and 
medicinal purposes and for home use. On the strength of this 
platform these States were voted dry by a very narrow ma- 
jority. Less than two years afterwards, the Prohibitionists 
gown bold, and with a powerfully built-up political organiza- 
tion, “steam-rollered” bone-dry legislation through the legisla- 
tive houses of both Washington and Oregon, and this at a 
time when our country was just beginning to prepare for the 
grim struggle overseas and when that class of citizens who 
would ordinarily have taken proper steps to have this legisla- 
tion repealed, were busily engaged in rendering patriotic service 
to the nation, either at home or “over there,” to the exclusion 
of all other matters. There “hone-dry” laws are now in effect 
and not only is it illegal for anyone to make or even possess 
within the sanctity of his own home any liquor, but it is ab- 
solutely prohibited by law, for any hospital, druggist or phy- 


sician to possess liquor or to administer it for medicinal 
purposes. 
When the Spanich influenza raged here last autumn and 


winter, the police authorities, “for humanity’s sake,” became 
technical violaters of this law hecatuse the demand for brandy 
and whisky from hospitals and from physicians became so ur- 
gent that instead of destroying confiscated liquors. the police 
turned large quantities of it over to doctors and hospitals to 
be administered to “flu” patients. For a time the Prohibi- 
tionist faction permitted this, but recently they decided to clamp 
the lid down tight, with the result that a superior court judge 
and several minor court officials on the one hand, and several 
of our most reputable physicians on the other hand, were in- 
dicted by a grand jury, the former for permitting confiscated 
liquor to leave their jurisdiction instead of destroying it, and 
the latter for having it in their possession. One of these phy- 
sicians, a man of high repute and integrity and known per- 
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sonally to the writer, suffered the public humiliation of having 
his home invaded as well as a private hospital which he con- 
ducts. Not even the privacy of the patients in their sick-rooms 
was respected by the raiders; all this for twelve quarts of 


liquor which the doctor had stored for medicinal uses, and’ 


which were seized with much éclat and newspaper notoriety. 

The judge above mentioned was the first to be brought to 
trial, but it seems that the men who had the consideration 
of his case were imbued with an abundance of sturdy American 
common sense and they quickly rendered a verdict of “Not 
guilty,” much to the discomfiture of the modern Cotton Math- 
ers. The others indicted have not yet come to trial, but if 
the Prohibitionists have their way, the grim farce will un- 
doubtedly be carried to its end. Where “bone-dry” Prohibition 
holds sway, the sanctity of the home becomes a memory of 
the past and persecution is the order of the day, and this is 
fact, not theory. 

The Prohibitionists claim wonders for their cult, but what 
are the results? Seattle’s police records today show just as 
many arrests per month as they did when Seattle was “wet~. 
The drug-addict evil is assuming such alarming proportions 
here that our municipal authorities are now calling a confer- 
ence with the Federal authorities to devise ways and means 
to stop the terrible growth of this frightful evil. The divorce 
mills are grinding faster and faster and juvenile delinquency 
is alarming, to say the very least. The much-vaunted in- 
crease in the efficiency of the working classes, as claimed by 
Prohibitionists, is shown by a decrease of thirty per cent. in 
the past three years, and I am personally in a position to know 
that this is a correct average. ‘Strikes, the I. W. W. and Bol- 
shevism seem to be the order of the day. And yet Prohibition 
was to be a cure-all for all these evils. 

One more word, do not misunderstand me as advocating for 
6ne moment the return of the saloon, the old-time public drink- 
ing places and cafés, or the manufacture and sale of the so- 
called “blended” liquors, really vile poisons. Far from it! 
What I do advocate, however, is consistent and organized co- 
operative effort on the part of all true Americans loving re- 
ligious and personal liberty, not license, no matter what their 
creed or color, towards the elimination of tyrannical un-Ameri- 
can Prohibition legislation, and for the perpetuation of the 
principles and the ideals that inspired the founders of this 
great Nation. 


Seattle, Wash. E. V. GriIsvArb. 


Standardizing the Dollar 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
While the daylight saving measure was being debated in Con- 
gress, one of the opponents of the bill remarked that we could 
next expect some one to propose regulating the thermometer. 
But instead of that we have Professor Fisher advocating stand- 
irdizing the dollar. Suppose we had a standardized dollar 
efore the Great War. As we made our excessive exports, and 
as the Government made expenditure and consuined a large 
portion of the current product, whatever the weight of the 
stabilized dollar, the number of dollars the workers might get 
would have just as little purchasing power as the dollars they 
did actually receive during the war period. Because all that 
the workers can buy, regardless of the kind or amount of money 
they receive, is the amount of current production that remains 
after the Government and capital have levied on the product. 
The purchasing power of the dollar, however manipulated, could 
have been stabilized only by keeping the equivalent of our total 
production in this country and keeping out of the war. 

We shall get back to the old-time gold basis, when the Gov- 
ernment collects gradually, by taxation, an amount equal to 
the present inflation, provided it does not expend the money for 
a great army and navy and investigating bureaus. And if during 
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such a taxing process we keep the equivalent of what we pro- 
duce within the United States, the purchasing power of what- 
ever kind of dollars we have will be equal to the task of buy- 
ing all that there is to be sold; and all workers and capitalists, 
will share equitably in the total product. There can be no 
hurtful inflation in the quantity of money merely, any more 
than there would be if we measured our wealth in dimes in- 
stead of dollars. The war should have taught people te think 
more of goods and less of money. 

To suggest that the endorsement of our financial experts is 
a recommendation of the worthiness of Professor Fisher’s 
proposal indicates that it is not understood that “export financ- 
ing,” which the aforesaid gentlemen are boosting, is the cause 
of the present hurtful inflation. Export financing means more 
money in the country, but less goods for Americans to use; 
and it is the lessened quantity of goods that hurts. 


Providence. M. P. Connery. 


Hadrian’s Bull 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Under the title “Hadrian’s Bull,” in America for October 4, 
a polite criticism takes exception to the admission of the Bull 
of Hadrian IV and the donation of Ireland to Henry II as 
historical. Referring to the article “The President’s Sense of 
Delicacy” which appeared in America of September 20, the critic 
says: 


The author of this article states positively, without either 
hesitation or apology, even giving extracts from the sup- 
posed Bull of Hadrian IV, that the Pope, or at least the 
Bull, gave Henry (II) the right to invade and possess him- 
self of Ireland. 

My intention is not to raise the time-worn debate on Pope 


Hadrian’s donation of Ireland to Henry, and the authenticity of 
the Bull, “Laudabiliter” by which the donation is supposed to 
have been made, but only to call attention to the fact that both 
are debatable, with a sufficient preponderance of probability for 
their genuineness to justify the author of the able article, above 
mentioned, in referring to them as he did. At least he seems 
hardly to have merited severe rebuke as a hindrance to the 
Irish cause. 

As regards the donation, the writer who treats this matter 
thoroughly in the “Catholic Encyclopaedia” concludes: ‘There 
is not, in my judgment, any controverted matter in history 
about which the evidence preponderates in favor of one view 
so decisively as about the donation of Hadrian.” That evidence, 
he points out, is in the first place the testimony of John of 
Salisbury in his work, the “Metalogicus” where that prelate 
plainly asserts that he himself received from Hadrian the letter 
and ring whereby Henry II was invested with the governorship 
of Ireland. This testimony is generally regarded as beyond 
reasonable suspicion, and, though rejected by Cardinal Moran, 
is nevertheless more than substantiated by the repeated con- 
firmations of the letter of investiture by Alexander III, 
Hadrian’s successor. 

About the genuineness of the Bull, “Laudabiliter” opinions are 
more evenly divided, but, as the writer in the “Encyclopaedia” 
points out, they were nearly all formed without a knowledge of 
the text of the Bull as it appears in the Book of Leinster. It 
is significant, however, that the Irish chieftains in their ,»appeal 
to Pope John XXII, in 1318, state that Ireland was. granted 
to Henry II by a Bull, whose context, quoted by them, is that 
of the “Laudabiliter.” 

In the whole affair, whatever may be the solution, there 
seems absolutely nothing that could be interpreted as depre- 
ciatory of Irish character or tradition; it is a matter of historic 
interest only, and was evidently referred to merely as such 
by the writer of “The President’s Sense of Delicacy.” * As he 
clearly stated, such a transaction has no bearing whatever at 
the present day. 
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To be a true Irishman one need not always select the more 
flattering side of disputed historic points, at least not to the 
extent of opposing the obviously more probable view and even 
of regarding the admission of the latter as harmful to the 
That would be giving too much prominence to 


Irish cause. 
semtiment. 
Hillyard, Wash. A. D. 


T’e the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a communication entitled “Hadrian’s Bull” and signed 
R. St. I. in your issue of October 4, the following sentence 
eecurs: “Truly De Valera has established a government, which 
om paper looks well, but in reality, would not the United 
Mates Government be going a little too far in recognizing any- 
ting so ephemeral?” 

In reply I would say that no unstable Government may rea- 
senably claim recognition. But a Government may be unstable 
either on account of internal factions or on account of external 
aggression. No one will say that the government of the Irish 
Republ¢ is unstable on account of internal factions, for never 
have the Irish people been so united. Were the English forces 
withdrawn, law, order and peace would instantly prevail in 
Ireland. 

On the other hand, if you require stability against external 
aggression before according recognition, neither Belgium nor 
Holland nor Denmark nor any other small country would 
pessess stable governments, for they could not withstand the 
attacks of powerful neighbors. 

Did not the United States recognize the Republic of Panama 
amd Cuba, though these countries could not have maintained 
themselves against the Powers that claimed dominion over 
them? Then, why not Ireland? Have we not recognized the 
@arranza régime, though Mexico is split into many factions. 
amd Carranza even with the backing of the present adminis- 
tration barely maintains himself in a comparatively small por- 
tfon of territory and has not yet been able to extend his 
nealevolent rule over the whole country? Not thus distracted 
is Ireland. 

Why, then, is it impossible to do for Ireland what we have 


dene for Mexico and Cuba andthe Republic of Panama? Is it 
because England is powerful and we are afraid? Would 
recognition of the Irish Republic necessarily mean war? Well, 


we would not declare war on England, and it is not likely that 
Bagland would declare war on the United States. 


St. Marys, Kans. F. P. 
The President’s Sense of Delicacy 


Te the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

In reference to R. St. I., of Quebec City, and his “reluc- 
tant” criticism of my article, “The President’s Sense of Deli- 
eacy,”’ in America for September 20; I think he was unduly 
excited about Hadrian’s Bull and all that has been said about 
it. My article was not a discussion of the said Bull. No 
Buglish statesman cares a fig whether this Bull is spurious 
er not, and it is worthy of notice that the Salisbury family 
te this day is the real ruler of England. The point in my 
article is that English historians tell the English people that 
Freland came into their possession as stated, and I presume the 
English people belicve it. At all events, they have for over 
seven centuries apparently considered that Ireland belongs to 
them for some reason. 

That 350 years elapsed between Hadrian and Alexander VI 
is of little consequence. Some usages hold their vogue for 
a long time. To this day the English medieval usage of the 
Brish people is vigorously pursued. The doubt the gentleman 
from Canada expresses in regard to a “stable” government 
im Ireland and the propriety of recognition by the United States 
ef the same. and hie attempt to hold me up for the expressios 
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“Irish Rebels” are equally out of place, as neither expression 
was used in my article. His fear, if he really has any, that 
I am damaging the cause of Ireland, is probably confined to 
himself. I am wondering what a friend of mine meant, whe, 
on reading R. St. I.’s letter, commented thus: “The ways of 
British propaganda are dark and deep and devious!” 

San Francisco. C. M. Waace. 

A Catholic Young People’s Magazine 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been intensely interested both in Mr. Whitehill’s 
“Torch or Firebrand,” and in Mr. Gormaly’s letter in AMERICA 
for September 20. While I recognize thoroughly the need of a 
Catholic daily newspaper, and hope we mamy |e ii possession 
of a bright one before long, or, as Mr. Gormaly suggests, dif- 
ferent ones in different sections, my plea now is for a good 
boys and girls weekly or monthly, as may be needed. 

Is it not possible, among our Catholics, to find a number of 
men and women intelligently interested in working out a plan 
of this sort? Our children need it badly, and it is to these 
same children that our Church will turn in years to come. 

The godlessness of the average American home, the disre- 
gard of creeds, the absence of church-going among our neigh- 
bors, and most of all, the insidious anti-Catholic propaganda 
that has sprung up, particularly in New England, since the war,— 
all these make it imperative that our children should be safe- 
guarded. We all know the joy of a child in watching for its 
own magazine. Why cannot a magazine, bright and snappy, 
but truly Catholic throughout, be started for our boys and 
girls? 

Providence. 


Y. FG 
Science and Catholics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In further reference to my letter in America for October 4, 
I find that there are forty-one names in “American Men of 
Science” that are clearly Catholic. A number of the men are 
priests, others professors in Catholic institutions and some of 
them I know personally. There is an additional thirty-seven 
names which may be Catholic. 

New York. J. R. pe ca Torre-BuEno. 
The Liberty Camp 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of September 27, under the article entitled “The 
Liberty Camp,” the following statement is attributed to me, 
to which I must take exception: “Having had twenty-five years 
experience with boys from all classes of society,” etc., (page 
626 “The Catholic Camp”). According to the duplicate copy 
of the article in question, this statement is a quotation from 
Lieutenant Joseph W. Van Horn, of the Philadelphia Police 
Force, who was a frequent visitor at the Camp. Not having 
had such a long and varied experience with boys, I cannot 
let the statement stand as emanating from myself. 


J. A. Expert, S. M. 


Labor Unions in Ancient Rome 


Dayton, Ohio. 


To the Editor of America: 

To the writer, at least, it would prove interesting if through 
the columns of your valuable publication, you could give some 
information concerning the origin and eventual disposition of 
the labor unions which existed in Rome for a few hund ed 
years at least, following the death of Caesar. So far as the 
writer has been able to ascertain the tendency was to encourage 
the children to adopt the same occupation as their partens, not 


to progress. 
R. H. Greene. 


{This matter has been fully, treated in “Democratic Industry, 
A practical Study in Social History,” by Joseph Husslein, S. J., 
America Press.—Ed. America] 
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Lincoln and Gompers on Labor 

ABOR”, said a great American, “ is the superior of 

capital, and deserves much the higher considera- 
tion”. The man who wrote these words was the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but he had been “a hired 
laborer, mauling rails at work on a flathboat”. Yet, with 
his rare balancing mind, Abraham Lincoln could give no 
countenance to the theory urged today by radicals, that 
because labor has rights, worthy of “higher considera- 
tion,” capital has no rights at all, or at best, rights com- 
pletely subordinate to the rights of labor. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers who for many years served as a 
useful defense against the inroads of Socialism, has lately 
quoted Lincoln to the effect that labor “should receive 
the first and foremost consideration”. The tnisquotation 
is, no doubt, unintentional, but the change in the word- 
ing has the effect of a complete misrepresentation. When 
Linco!n said that labor “deserves much the higher consid- 
eration” he was not thinking of “organized labor” as the 
term is understood today, but of honest workingmen who 
in return for a fair day of labor, deserve a day’s fair 
wage. Still less had he in mind, the labor union com- 
pletely dominated by radicals, claiming that the laborer, 
by the very fact that he carries a union card, must be 
granted the exemptions of a privileged class. These he 
would have regarded not as exponents of “labor”, but as 
enemies of the public peace. He recognized. ‘ndeed, that 
in defense of the least of his rights. the worker might 
demand the protection of the law; but he would not have 
conceded the extension of this protection to the detri- 
ment of the least right of the capitalist. And as a wise 
man, he knew that labor’s worst policy lay in the foment- 
ing of class-warfare: 

The strongest hond of human sympathy, outside of the family 


relation should be the one uniting all working people of all 
nations and tongues and kindreds. Nor should this lead to a 
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war upon property. Property is the fruit of labor; property is 
desirable; is a positive good in the world. That some should 
be rich, shows that others may become rich, and hence is just 
encouragement to industry and enterprise. Let not him who 
is houseless pull down the house of another, but let him work 
diligently and build one for himself, thus by example assuring 
that his own shall be safe from violence when built. 

Labor could scarcely find a wiser counselor. The 
poor, not the rich, stand in greatest need of the protec- 
tion of authority, and when that authority is weakened 
or overturned by misled labor in search of a remedy for 
its ills, the greatest sufferers will not be the rich but the 
poor. Labor has its rights, but they are not strength- 
ened by lawlessness, or by threats to violate the measures 
adopted by the community for the good of the greater 
number. What organized labor .ceds today is not a wild 
harangue on its rights, but a simple homily on its duties. 


Is the Child a Pig? 
RGUING in Congress for a further extension of 
that quintessence of Socialism, the Federal voca- 


tional rehabilitation bill, a worthy statesman was at pains 
to institute an elaborate parallel between the child and 
the pig. The Federal Government, he said, had spent 
large sums, through the Department of Agriculture, to 
promote the welfare of the pig. The habits of this 
maligned and interesting animal had been observed with 
patient care; the various methods of lifting him to the 
perfection of his kind, had heen accurately recorded, for 
the benefit of the farmer and the packers. Did the Gov- 
ernment think less of the child than it did of the pig? 
Why, therefore, shou!d it not expend at least an equal 
amount of time and money on the child, through the es- 
tablishment, for instance, of a Department of ‘Educa- 
tion ? 

The answer to this question is very simple. It rests 
on the principle that as the pig is not a child, so the child 
is not a pig. Heat and cold affect your pig: so too, the 
quantity and quality of his sustenance; but nothing else 
matters much. Lavish your fondest love upon him, or 
pour upon his offending head the largest vials of your 
wrath; through all changing circumstances of good and 
evil, he remains, ever and unalterab!y, or until! he reaches 
the packer, a simple, unadulterated pig. Whatever his 
longevity. he will never cast a vote, or serve the people 
in public office. He has no immortal soul, no intelli- 
gence. He cannot be trained to wield an influence for 
good or for evil. nor are his parents two rational beings, 
to whom his education is chiefly entrusted. Providing 
then that his physical welfare is sufficiently consulted, it 
m°kes no difference whether his early years are passed 
with saints or sinners, with wise men or fools, in an 
absolute monarchy, or under the smiling skies of a free 
country. Environment, teaching, secure from him no 
reaction, good or had.» Ie will never be a useful citizen, 
he will never be an anarchist. As a moral factor, he is a 
total loss. 

On the other hand, the child is not a pig. For his 
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proper development, he needs something more than food. 
He reacts at once to love or hatred. He is the citizen of 
the next generation. He has an immortal soul, an in- 
telligence; he can be trained to exercise an influence, 
good or evil, and upon his parents devolves, as a right 
and a duty, the care of his education. Early environ- 
ment, his companions, his reading , his teaching, are of 
tremendous importance. Upon them will depend, in 
large measure, his evolution as a blessing to the com- 
munity, or as a perennial source of disorder. As a 
moral factor, he is either a loss, almost total, or an asset 
of inestimable value. 

Whether or not, the Federal Government may right- 
fully engage in welfare work for pigs, is at best, doubt- 
ful, but it is in no sense doubtful that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no right whatever to control the education 
of the child. Yet that will be the precise effect of the 
Smith-Towner bill for the establishment of a Federal 
autocracy over the schools of the respective States. Ap- 
plied to pigs, the autocratic provisions of this bill, might 
be tolerated. Applied to children, they are an abomina- 
tion. The Smith-Towner bill, in its philosophy, is a 
measure which will set up an autocracy at Washington, 
and through the schools, make every American child, the 
citizen of the future, a mere cog in a politico-govern- 
mental machine. 


Names and Things in Ireland 

F you are an Englishman, you call it Sackville street, 

but an Irishman gives it the name of O’Connell. The 
street is in Dublin, and Dublin is in Ireland, and the 
inhabitants of a town are usually permitted to name 
their own streets. Except in Ireland. Ireland belongs 
utterly to England; so far, that is, as unbroken centuries 
of occupation, maintained against the will of a people, 
can justify a rule which rests on blood and iron alone. 
Fitly, then, are the Irish deprived of the right to name 
their own streets. The deprivation is petty; but it is an 
excellent example of England’s love of liberty for Eng- 
lishmen, and for no other people on earth. 

Into O’Connell street, recently strayed Mr. Floyd Gib- 
bons, a correspondent of the Chicago Tribune. “What 
do you call this street?” he enquired of a helmeted mem- 
ber of the Royal Irish Constabulary, who in all his 
glory, “maintained the dignity of the English crown at 
the crossing”. 

“Sackville street, sor,” he replied. 

Two hundred yards further on I met a young woman carry- 
ing a naked baby, wrapped close to her breast in a shawl. The 
day was cold.. She held two wrinkled apples in her hand, 
which she offered for a penny. 

“What street is this, please?” I asked. 

“O’Connell street, sor,” she replied. 

A tobacconist on the corner answered my question with: 
“O’Connell street, sor.” A jarvey, sitting in his jaunting-car, 
at a stand in the middle of the street, responded: O’Connell 
street, sor.” 

But for all this testimony, the English government 


called it “Sackville street”. Sackville, as Mr. Gibbons 
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observes, was an English governor of the Irish people. 
O'Connell was an Irish patriot. Oddly enough, so think 
the English, the Irish prefer Irish names. But it is not 
odd at all, that the English prefer English names. Of 
course, what the Irish wish, really does not matter. 
Whatever may be said of the case de jure, after the 
Great War waged for liberty, the self-determination of 
small nations, the right of a people to free themselves 
from a foreign rule, what seventy-two per cent of 
the Irish people wish, de facto does not seem to matter. 
Liberty is crowned with righteousness, and throughout 
the world men worship at her shrine, for tyranny is over- 
thrown. Except in Ireland. There, as has been noted, 
naked babes shiver in the cold, and while their ragged 
mothers peddle wrinkled apples in the streets, overhead 
the air hums with English aeroplanes, ready to spill 
down dynamite, to teach the Irish how sweet and good 
and godly is existence under the benign rule of Britannia. 


The Clever Versus the Good 
SOLEMN truth that sooner or later must come home 
to every thoughtful pilgrim in this vale of tears 
has been expressed in verse thus: 
If all the good people were clever, 
And all that are clever were good, 
The world would be better than ever 
We thought that it possibly could. 
But alas! it is seldom or never 
These two “hit it off” as they should, 
For the good are so harsh to the clever, 
The clever so rude to the good. 

Of course, the cause of this long-standing lack of 
harmony between the clever and the good is what Dr. 
Johnson would term the “anfractuosities” of human na- 
ture. The keen-minded are quick to discern inconsist- 
encies in the conduct of those who “go in for holiness,” 
and the pious, while emphasizing the importance of 
shunning slowness of heart are perhaps in danger of 
setting too little value on clearness of head. The former 
is a moral defect that can and should be corrected while 
clear-headedness is a natural gift for which its owner’s 
ancestors, no doubt, are largely responsible, and its want 
cannot easily be supplied. 

Those characters which are at the same time no less 
amiable than admirable are the men and women in 
whom an eager heart is united with a keen mind. In 
their ranks are found the Church’s most attractive 
Saints: Paul of Tarsus, for instance, Augustine of 
Hippo, Thomas of Aquin, Francis of Sales, or Teresa 
of Avila. While great intellectual gifts, wickedly mis- 
used fill our libraries with dangerous books, “unen- 
lightened piety,” as skeptics term holiness that is not 
based on deep learning, cannot win the ear of the edu- 
cated world. Therefore it is imperative that the Catho- 
lics of today should be almost as zealous for training 
their heads as for schooling their hearts. When men 
whose intellectual powers and force of character have 
won them success and distinction in their special fields 
of endeavor are also widely known to be staunch Catholics 
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of solid piety, thousands of our weaker brethren whose 
backbones are not so strong as they should be, encouraged 
by the example of these leaders, will hold up their heads 
proudly and be brighter examples themselves of the 
happy blending of cleverness and goodness. 


Mother at the Polls 


I N the calm succeeding a stormy pre-election period, a 
New York newspaper published what may prove to 
be a photograph of the new era in politics. The scene 
was set in front of a tailor-shop; the actors were a bi: 
policeman, a laughing baby, snugly esconced in a baby- 
carriage, and a very small boy. The program of the 
play was found in the shop-window, and it read “Board 
of Elections Meets Here”. Mother was within casting 
her vote. Son and daughter, lacking the necessary 
years, could not accompany mother. Wheretcre the arm 
of the law was invoked, and while mother performed 
this duty of good citizenship, the city of New York, 
represented by the policeman, alternately dangled a bau- 
ble and blew a horn for the solace and delectation of 
two young Americans, temporarily bereft of their natu- 
ral guardian. 

[s this picture at once a commentary on the past, and 
a promise of the new era? Time was, if some historians 
are worthy of credit, when the customary polling-place 
was either a livery-stable, the refuge for touts and 
jockeys against the chill November zephyrs, or the back- 
room of some disreputable saloon. The police were in 
the neighborhood, but the only man who resented their 
activities was the good citizen who wanted to cast an 


~to make a good mother? 
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honest vote, and have it counted. But good citizens did 
not ordinarily lend the purifying influence of their pres- 
ence to the scene. They remained at home, while mana- 
gers and “captains” and “bosses” arranged the affairs of 
city or State to suit their own purposes. So say the 
historians, and there is enough truth in the recital to 
make a new era imperative. Beginning with the recon- 
struction period following the Civil War, the history of 
American politics from the inside, is not edifying reading. 

Perhaps it is unduly optimistic to regard the New 
York newspaper illustration as a guarantee of the new 
era, but that we have secured some measure of reform 
in conducting our elections seems true. There is reason 
for hope when men rank the vote as a duty instead of a 
privilege of no great importance, and most of us have 
now reached that point of wisdom. Yet there is often 
a threatened rift even in the best of lutes. Does this 
otherwise encouraging picture suggest that in future 
little Johnny and Mabel will look to the corner-policeman 
for their proper care, when mother goes to the legisla- 
ture? Where women have the vote they should use it 
conscientiously. But it is by no means their first duty; 
their highest obligations are to the family, not to the 
State. To cast a vote calls for nothing more than ordi- 
nary care and intelligence; but who can set a limit to 
the foresight, wisdom and incessant self-sacrifice required 
And unless we have good 
mothers, of what use is a legislature or a vote? Yet it 
is only stressing the obviots, to say that unless we have 
good mothers, we shall have neither guod legislatures 
nor good voters. 


Literature 


THE SONNETS OF HARTLEY COLERIDGE 


AE eldest child of Samuel Taylor Coleridge hardly ranks 

with the best English poets of the second order. The la- 
mentable weaknesses of character, which along with remark- 
able intellectual gifts, he seems to have inherited from his fa- 
ther, kept Hartley Coleridge from writing a single poem that 
the world will never forget. As a sonneteer, however, ne will, 
no doubt, long retain the renown he has deservedly won. For 
the sonnet, from its very nature, was a form of poetical ex- 
pression admirably suited to Hartley Coleridge’s dreamy and 
sensitive disposition. Though quite incapable of sustained lyric 
flights, he could compose, when in the mood, a strikingly beau- 
tiful sonnet in a very short time. 

The main events in Hartley Coleridge’s career are soon told. 
Born at Clevedon, Somersetshire, in 1796, he does not appear 
to have had a normal childhood, for his parents separated, 
leaving their odd little son in the care of friends and relatives. 
Entering Oxford in 1815 he won a fellowship on graduating, 
which he shortly forfeited, ow'ng to his fondness for drink. He 
tried teaching without success, wrote for the reviews and pro- 
duced a book or two. The latter half of his purposeless, dissi- 


pated life he passed at Ambleside and Grasmere, dying in 1849. 
He published in 1833 a book of poems which contains some of his 
finest sonnets and in 1851 Derwent Coleridge brought out four 


volumes of his brother’s writings in prose and veree 


It may be said that the sonnet is to poetry what the collect 
is to devotion. The rules of composition observed by the holy 
men who wrote the collects that have come down to us from 
the Church’s early centuries, suggest the laws binding the suc- 
cessful sonneteer. The beautiful prayer for the Mass said en 
the third Sunday after Pentecost, for example, runs thus: 


Let us pray: O God, the protector of all who hope in 
Thee, without whom nothing is strony, nothing is holy: mul- 
tiply Thy mercies upon us, that having Thee for our ruler, 
and Thee for our guide, we may in such manner make use 
of temporal goods, that we lose not those which are ever- 
lasting. Through our Lord Jesus Christ 


In orderly condensation that prayer expresses the elevation 
of the soul to God, her gratitude for His countless mercies, pre- 
sents the petition she has at heart and ends with a strong en- 
treaty that her prayer be granted. 

Though the analogy should not, of course, be applied too rig- 
orously, the laws governing the construction of a good sonnet 
can be likened to those we find observed in the foregoing col- 
lect. Condensation of thought, exactness of language and unity 
of design are the characteristics of both collect and sonnet: 
“Infinite riches in a little room.” 

The rhyme-scheme of the Hartley Coleridge’s sonnet is com- 
monly a-b-b-a, a-b-b-a, c-d-c, d-c-d, as can be seen in his welf- 
known lines on “November,” which run: 
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The mellow year is hastening to its close: 
The little birds have almost sung their last: 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast, 

That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows: 

The patie»t beauty of the scentless rose 
Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal quaintly glassed 
Hangs a pale mourner for the summer past 

And makes a little summer where it grows; 

In the chill sunbeam of the faint, brief day 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine; 

The russet leaves obstruct the struggling way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks confine: 

And the gaunt woods, in ragged, scant array, 

Wrap their old limbs with somber ivy-twine. 


The octave of a perfect sonnet should end with a period, 
rather than a semi-colon, but save for that blemish, “November” 
seems to meet the requirements of the flawless sonnet. For 
it is full of poetic inspiration, draws a vivid picture of an au- 
tumn tandscape and though the rhyme of “last” and “glassed” 
could be criticised by the meticulous, otherwise the lines’ endings 
are “harmoniously at variance.” Moreover, the poem is com- 
plete in itself, nothing is wanting to its dignity and repose, it 
possesses an unbroken continuity of idea, and constant sonority 
of diction. 

The author’s no less renowned introspective sonnet on his per- 
petual childhood, which Wordsworth so remarkably prophesied, 
while not so perfect in construction as his poem on “Novem- 
ber,” is quite as rich in poetic beauty and in felicity of ex- 
pression. Here it is: 


Long time a child, and still a child, when years 
Had printed manhood on my cheek was I; 
For yet I lived like one not born to die; 
A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears, 
No hope I needed and I know no fears. 
But sleep, though sweet, is only sleep, and waking 
I waked to sleep no more; at once o’ertaking 
The vanguard of my age, with all arrears 
Of dutv on my back—nor child, nor man, 
Nor youth, nor sage, I find my head is grey, 
For I have lost the race I never ran; 
A rathe December blights my lagging May; 
And still I am a child, though I be old 
Time is my debtor for my years untold. 


It will be noted that the sixth and seventh lines of this sonnet 
end with rhymes that do not correspond, as they should, with 
those of the second and third lines, that the octave does not 
end with a full stop, and that the sestet is Shakesparian, not 
Petrarchian: But there is no lack of continuity, music and 
poetry in the sonnet. An unnamed sonnet of Hartley Cole- 
ridge which has well been entitled “Sound,” save for the proper 
pause at the end of the octave, is better constructed than the 


preceding one. It goes: 


What was’t awaken’d first the untried ear 
Of that sole man who was all human kind? 
Was it the gladsome welcome of the wind, 
Stirring the leaves that never yet were sere? 
The four melifluous streams which flowed so near, 
Their lulling murmurs all in one combined? 
The note of bird unnamed? The startled hind 
Bursting the brake—in wonder, not in fear 
Of her new lord? Or did the holy ground 
Send forth mysterious melody to greet 
The gracious pressure of immaculate feet? 
Did viewless Seraphs rustle all around 
Making sweet music out of air as sweet? 
Or his own voice awake him with its sound? 


It was the Catholic thirteenth century, that wonderful era 
which gave the world so many beautiful things, that produced 
the sonnet, for its inventor was Fra Guittone d’ Arezzo, whose 
“Love’s Bondman” Cary has translated. The same reasoning, 
syllogizing age that left us the “Summa” also bequeathed to 
succeeding generations such noble poems as the “Dies Jrae” and 
the “Stabat Mater.” Accordingly, ingenious students of the per- 
fect sonnet discern in its structure an orderly, convincing ar- 
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gument, the first quatrain stating the proposition, the second 
proving it, the first tercet confirming it and the second draw- 
ing the conclusion. 

In Hartley Coleridge’s sonnets we shall seldom find so marked 
a rhetorical structure as that, though the following lyric called 
“Not in Vain” seems to be no less argumentative than poetical: 


Let me not deem that I was made in vain, 

Or that my being was an accident 

Which Fate, in working its sublime intent, 
Not wished to be, to hinder would not deign. 
Each drop uncounted in a storm of rain 

Hath its own mission, and ‘s duly sent 

To its own leaf or blade, not idly spent 
*Mid myriad dimples on the shipless main. 
The very shadow of an insect’s wing 

For which the violet cared not while it stayed, 
Yet felt the lighter for its vanishing, 

Proved that the sun was shining by its shade. 
Then can a drop of the eternal spring, 

Shadow of living lights, in vain be made? 


Hartley Coleridge, happily, was much more of a Christian than 
his Socinian father and some of his sonnets are full of devo- 
tion. The beautiful lines on “Prayer” will be remembered by 
those familiar with his poems, the sonnet beginning “Who is 
the poet?” shows what a lofty ideal he had of the sacred bard’s 
calling and he ends his sonnet on the “Death-bed Reflections of 
Michael Angelo” with the words: 


Not that I reared a temple for mankind 

To meet and pray in—borne by every wind— 
Affords me peace—I count mv gain but loss 
For that vast love that hangs upon the Cross. 

Till the end of his days Hartley Coleridge was a melancholy, 
introspective poet, who kept bewailing his wasted life and lost 
opportunities. His sins of excess leave him sorrowing that he 
no longer experiences the tears “I used to shed when I had 
gone astray.” In another sonnet he describes himself as “un- 
timely old, irreverently grey,” likening the evening of his days 
to a “a patch of dusky snow in May.” But it was sins of weak- 
ness, rather than of malice, that wrecked the life of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge’s eldest son and the sonnet on “Mary Mag- 
dalene,” which he wrote the year before he died, won for him, 
let us hope, the Divine mercy he craved. It ends with the lines: 





She sat and wept 2nd with her untress’d hair 
Still wiped the feet she was so blest to touch 
And He wiped off the soiling of despair 
From her sweet soul. became she loved so much. 
I am a sinner, full of doubts and fears; 
Make me a humble thing of love and tears. 
Wa ter Dwicurt, S. J. 


THE BERRY-BLOSSOM 


Agnes Lawlor walks alone, 
And they say what she desires 

Is as fair as the berry-blossom known 
To be among the briers. 


But when she comes to the Chapel-gate, 
I'll have a word or two 

With, “Agnes, girl, ’tis you’d be late 
If I had walked with you.” 


And maybe she shall answer me 
With the humor of the heart: 
“Tf I were going to Mass with ye 

’Tis early I would start.” 


Or maybe she might answer me 
With the humor of the soul: 

“And if I were coming irom Mass with ye 
The silence would be droll.” 
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Fer the words of Agnes scarcely could 
Be warmer than they are, 

But the fear is on me that she would 
Not travel with me far; 


Since Agnes Lawlor walks alone 
On her Communion morns, 
Bedecked with a Berry-Blossom known 
To have been among the thorns. 
Francis CARLIN. 
REVIEWS 

Theodore Roosevelt, an Intimate Biography. By WILLIAM 
Roscos THAyerR. With Illustrations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $5.00. 

Bill Sewall’s Story of T. R. By Wittram WincatTe SEwaALt. 
With an Introduction by HERMANN HaceporN. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

When a close friend of a recently deceased notable writes “an 
ntimate biography” of him, it is not to be expected that the 
work will have much critical value. In the opinion of Mr. 
Thayer, Theodore Roosevelt had few faults and very seldom 
made a mistake. The fact that the ex-President favored the 
recall of judges is mildly deprecated, but nearly all his other 
public acts are praised for their consummate wisdom or expedi- 
ency. It was not Roosevelt, for instance, but Taft, that wrecked 
the Republican party. The great wrong done Colombia was 
quite justified by the alleged fact that those governing that 
country were a set of black-mailers and as for the rebuff Colonel 
Roosevelt received in Rome from Pope Pius X, Mr. Thayer’s 
explanation of the affair and of the motives prompting the Holy 
Father’s action is quite unworthy of a fair-minded and well- 
informed biographer, for we read: 

Che intriguers of the Vatican, always on the alert to edi- 
fy the Roman Catholics in the United States, thought they 
saw a chance to exalt themselves and humble the Protestants 
by stipulating that Colonel Roosevelt, who had accepted an 
invitation to call upom the Pope, should not visit any Prutes- 
tant organization while he was in that city. . . . But 
Cardinal Merry del Val, apt pupil of the Jesuits, made an 
egregious blunder if he expected to catch Theodore Roose- 


velt in a Papal trap. A good while afterwards, in 
talking over the matter with me, Roosevelt dismissed it 


with: “No self-respecting American could allow his actions 
or his going and coming to be dictated to him by any Pope 
or King.” 


It was Mr. Tipple, the promoter of anti-Catholic propaganda 
at the very doors of the Holy Father’s home, who should have 
the chief credit for preventing Colonel Roosevelt from meeting 
the Pope. As for the ex-President’s defense of his own con- 
duct, Cardinal Merry del Val well said at the time: “It is simply 
a question of common courtesy, and surely common courtesy is 
not incompatible with the rights and freedom of an American 
citizen.” 

The best chapters in the biography are those describing Colonel 
Roosevelt’s admirable domestic life and the two conventions in 
Chicago. In the opinion of Mr. Thayer, the ex-President’s Bra- 
zilian expedition shortened his life by ten years. Many will be 
urprised to read that while seriously ill on the journey “he 
secretly determined to shoot himself unless a change in his con- 
dition soon came.” Without question Theodore Roosevelt was 
a great American with many admirable qualities. But he de- 
serves a more discerning biographer than Mr. Thayer. 

Mr. Sewell’s little book describes the young Mr. Roosevelt 
whom he used to guide through the Maine woods in the late 
seventies on fishing and hunting expeditions and also gives an 
interesting account of the ranch-life they lead together some 
ten years later in the Dakota “bad lands.” According to this 
author that famous challenge to a duel with rifles at twelve 
paces which Mr. Thayer says that Roosevelt really sent to a 
wicked French marquis was never dispatched at all. 

W. D. 
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Ireland and England in the Past.and at Present. By Epwarp 
RayMoND TuRNER, Professor of European History in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. New York. The Century Co., $3.00. 

Since the reception of Captain Ian Hay’s book, it has been 
obvious that there was need of a writer on the Irish issue, who 
could stamp his work, “Made in America,” and ,who could give 
it the hall-mark of American impartiality and culture. That need 
is now satisfied. Mr. Edward Raymond Turner, born in Bal- 
timore, actually Professor of European History in the University 
of Michigan, has written “Ireland and England”. 

The priority given to Ireland in the title will disarm the most 
bellicose Irishman. Throughout the book the eye is fascinated 
and the heart gladdened by such fair-spoken words as: “I am 
myself partly of Irish extraction. . There is no doubt 
that Ireland was once grievously wronged. . . . In the past 
Ireland was unfortunate and was very badly treated.” In fact 
the author admirably demonstrates his first proposition: “I come 
to praise Ireland, not to bury her,” and likewise his second 
proposition: “Repeated assertion of the same proposition is 
equivalent to proof of it.” 

Professor Turner’s book contains too many errors to the page. 
Considerable license must be allowed to our native historians 
who speak professorially, but so much information about Ireland 
has leaked into this country that it is unwise to over-estimate 
the ignorance of the average reader. Without presuming to 
question Professor Turner’s judgment of his reader’s knowl- 
edge, we would suggest that in the next edition, misstatements 
should be restricted to essential incidents, and that in all non- 
essentials scrupulous accuracy should be observed. Free from 
all carping intent, and animated only with the wish to be help- 
ful, we would further suggest that a little discreet consistency 
would make the work more convincing. After stating that “The 
British system is one of the most admirable systems of demo- 
cratic representative government” ever devised, and that “Ireland 
has a share in the government of the United Kingdom just like 
that of the other parts,” it is scarcely tactful to write on the 
following page that in Ireland the actual power is in the hands 
of the Chief Secretary, and that, “in carrying out his work the 
Secretary has behind him the army and navy of Britain, and 
also the armed forces subject to his direction in Ireland itself.” 
Such contradictory passages recur so frequently that we fear 
Professor Turner has much to unlearn before he can success- 
fully rewrite history. 

Nevertheless, he handles with fine skill all the usual clichés: 
England’s desire for a settlement, the inability of the Irish to 
agree on what they want, the painful dilemma thus created for 
the well-meaning democracy of England, the parallel of Ulster 
and the rest of Ireland with the North and South in the Civil 
War, etc., etc. But the recent publication of the official chart 
of the British General Staff which shows that from 1916 to the 
end of the war all the British combatant forces in France aver- 
aged less than half a million men, together with Mr. Wilson’s 
statement that the total British losses were 900,000 men, makes 
his use of the following ancient cliché rather inopportune: “In 
the British Empire, including the dominions, were raised 7,500,- 
000 men.” 

He has made with care the customary partial and complete 
omissions, but he might have chosen for the statement; “The 
British Government puts no obstacle in the way of their learning 
and speaking the old Gelic tongue,” a moment more timely than 
that in which the press announces that the British Government 
has proscribed the Gelic League and is imprisoning men for 
using Gzlic names. 

Apart from these minor defects, Professor Turner’s book 
is admirably adapted to its purpose. The transparency of that 
purpose, and the unimpeachable quality of Professor Turner’s 
impartial Americanism merit quotation: 


Those who admire the British Empire as one of the best 
and most bencficient organizations in the world, and who be- 
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lieve that democracy and freedom will be strengthened in the 
future through a strong British Empire aud the great 
English-speaking commonwealths in other parts of the world 
acting together, will not wish to see Ireland achieve an in- 
dependence which Great Britain cannot allow. No people 
placed in Great Britain, unless sunk in cowardice and sloth, 
would not fight to the death rather than see a hostile ILre- 
land independent and separate, or not view with dismay even 
one lukewarm and neutral. Other things being equal, 
it has to Le considered that the proper interests of the forty 
millions of Great Britain outweigh those of the four millions 
of Ireland; and if a sacrifice has to be made it is better 
that the aspirations of a few be denied than the safety of 
ten times as many. 
As is usual in histories of this kind the concluding page is de- 
voted to prophecy: “Sinn Fein will fall Ireland will 
draw closer to Britain in real fellowship and communion;” and 


so forth uncannily. W. J. M. 


Bolshevism: Its Cure. By Davin GotpsteIn and MarTHA 
Moore Avery. Boston: Boston School of Political Economy. 
$1.50. 


Bolshevism has become the catchword of the hour. Few 
understand that it is but a logical development of Socialism. 
It is but a new name for an old idea. Hence the enthusiasm 
with which the official American Socialist movement has wel- 
comed it in its press, as bone of its bone and flesh of its flesh. 
It is well, therefore, and necessary that amid the welter of 
literature upon this subject there <hould be at least one clear, 
accurate and expert exposition from the Catholic point of view. 
Such a work Mr. Goldstein and Mrs. Avery were admirably 
qualified to give us. Their volume answers the expectations 
we might reasonably have entertained of it at its first announce- 
ment. 

It is true that social reconstruction can be brought about 
only by positive social work, based upon Christian principles, 
and by the removal of economic evil and injustice, against which 
a ceaseless warfare must be waged. Yet it is no less impor- 
tant that we rightly understand the nature of those forces 
that, out of the confusion and chaos of our times, hope to 
effect the realization of their own sinister designs, and that 
would replace both government and religion by a godless tyr- 
anny such as must cast back the world into an abyss of dark- 
ness worse than that of ancient paganism. To make known 
and comhat these forces the present book is written. 

The authors have done well to contrast with Bolshevism the 
true source of light and liberty that is given to men in the 
Church of Christ. Thus with the sword in one hand they 
have sought to aid in upbuilding with the other God’s King- 
dom upon earth. Through this alone, they constantly insist, 
can the highest social ideals ever be realized. It is because the 
world is left without any clear, authoritative guides that such 
aberrations from justice and right reason as Bolshevism and 
profiteering have hitherto met with but feeble and ineffective 
“Bolshevism: Its Cure” is in reality a treatise upon 
the time, and 
Particu- 


resistance. 
Socialism, meeting the changed conditions of 
offering the teaching of the Church as its remedy. 
larly valuable is the abundance of documentary evidence in- 
dicating hoth the position of the Church and of Socialism in 
the World-War. Such questions, moreover, as the Ferrer in- 
cident in Barcelona are treated with commendable fulness and 
conclusiveness. Indeed, the chapter on “Bolshevism in the 
Schools” would alone justify the existence of this hook. We, 
therefore, gladly welcome it as a timely addition to our so- 
cial literature. 3. Se. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
Mr.. Thornton W. Burgess has placed lovers of hirds and 
children under a great debt of gratitude by his delightful hook 
“The Burgess Bird Book for Children” (Little. Brown, $2.50). 
The important facts about the appearance and habits of our 
feathered neighbors are woven into most interesting stories, 
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wherein Jenny Wren and many other birds instruct Peter 
Rabbit in bird-lore, in so fascinating a manner that even adults 
will read and be pleased beyond measure. To add to the in- 
terest of the volume there are numerous exquisite drawings, 
in full color, by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, artist and naturalist. 
The book should be in the hands of every boy and girl, for, 
besides adding to the knowledge of our children it will bring 
them into close touch with nature and, as the author desires, 
give them a love for our feathered friends.——*“Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children” (Scribners, $2.00) is one 
of the most fascinating books that has come from the press 
in many a long day. It shows the late President at his best; 
as a father who loved his children intensely and followed their 
careers with a reverent interest that is as edifying as it is 
rare. Despite the multitudinous duties and cares of the Presi- 
dential office, Mr. Roosevelt found time to write to all the 
children who were away from hume. The subjects touched 
on range from flowers, pigs, snakes, horses and diphtheria to 
literature and vocations. And everything is done in such a 
human, kindly, but withal, sensible way, that the volume never 
lags in interest. Theodore Roosevelt was a great President, 
but, as this book shows, he was more than that; he was a 
great father who loved his wife, his home and his children. 
Out of this great love grew this quaintly illustrated volume of 
letters, which should be read by all American fathers, mothers 
and children. They will be the better for the reading. The 
book is well edited and printed, but two slight grammatical 
mistakes managed to escape the careful eye of the editor. 





Father Bede Jarrett, the English Dominician, is of the opinion 
that boys can easily be taught to meditate, so he has prepared 
for them an attractive little book called “Living Temples” 
(Burns & Oates, $2.06) containing some fifty meditations, each 
about a page and a half long, on the virtues a boy should have 
and the sins he should avoid. The language is simple and the 
appeal direct. Sodality boys should find the book practical—— 
“True Stories for First Communicants” (Herder, $0.90) by a 
Sister of Notre Dame, which W. Pippett has illustrated, con- 
tains a dozen tales, ahout saintly little boys’ and girls’ First 
Communions. Teachers will be interested in the book, too.—— 
The Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration of Clyde, Mo., 
has out a sumptuous “Adoration Book” ($2.50) which is rich 
in its variety of prayers, hymns, litanies, etc., suitable for use 
while in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament. The book is 
divided into twelve “hours,” during each of which a special 
phase of the Real Presence is emphasized. Father J. B. O’Con- 
nell, of the diocese of Dublin, has prepared a “Rituale Parvum” 
(James Duffy & Co., Dublin) containing the ritual and prayers 
for the administration of the Sacraments, and including the main 
blessings a priest would ordinarily want. It would make a 
good ordination present. 








In “Mrs. Marden” (Doran, $1.00) Robert Hichens has given 
us a powerfully written anti-spiritist novel. A widow’s only 
son is slain in battle and she then seeks to communicate with 
him throngh a medinm who first takes her in, but is forced 
later to confess that he is an impostor. The narrative of Mrs. 
Marden’s disillusionment and its tragic sequel is told with great 
literary skill, the book’s characterizations are excellent, and 
the profession of faith in the soul's immortality with which 
the story ends, is very gratifying in these days of religious 
chaos. The scene of Jackson Gregory’s novel, “The Bells 
of San Juan” (Scribner, $1), is the Mexican frontier and the 
leading figures in the story are Roderick Norton, a handsome 
young cheriff, Jim Galloway, the local “had man” and Dr. Vir- 
ginia Page, a skilful physician. The hook is clean and inter- 
esting, the various shootings, courtings, etc., being vividly de- 
There is little of inspiration in “Mufti”, Cyril Mc- 








scribed. 
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Neille’s novel (Doran, $1.50). While attempting *o portray the 
effects of the war on a very representative group, the author 
makes the only worthwhile actor in a rather sordid tragedy 
a dog. Class viewpoint and class selfishness are handled with 
little artistry——-Mr. Alexander Teixeira de Mattos has trans- 
lated into good English “Ecstasy, a Study of Happiness” (Dodd, 
Mead, $1.50), one of the early books of Louis Couperus, the 
Dutch novelist, but the task could have been profitably left 
undone. For it is a slight story about a young widow’s highly 
“spiritual” affair with a middle-aged rake, who comes to her 
te “confession.” 

A book entitled “Out to Win” (Benziger Bros., $1.25), a 
new volume of talks to boys, by Father Joseph P. Conroy, S. J., 
contains fifteen papers which appeared originally in the Queen’s 
Work, Under such titles as “Follow Our Interference,” “Break 
in Somewhere,” “Patting Mud Pies,” “Shot to Pieces,” etc., the 
author adroitly applies to the everyday life of Catholic boys 
tactics and maneuvers borrowed from the football field and from 
modern wariare. Priests and teachers will find the book as 
helpful as the boys themselves should.——In ‘The American 
Priest” (Benziger, $1.25) the Rev. George T. Schmidt, of the 
Scranton diocese, gives a score of short papers on such practical 
aspects of the priest’s life as “In the Pulpit,” “In the Parochial 
School,” “In Social Work,” and counsels him regarding the best 
way of guiding converts, dealing with young men, helping the 
Catholic press, and the like-——Frederick O’Brien’s “White Shad- 
ews in the South Seas” (Century, $4.00) is an account of his 
year’s sojourn among the savages of the Marquesas group, a 
race which is disappearing so fast that where there was a popu- 
lation of 160,000 a century ago, only about 2,100 are left now. 
The author admits that whatever influence for good there is in 
the islands comes from the French priests and sisters who labor 
among the natives, but he himself, notwithstanding his ancestry, 
seems to be an unbeliever who admires the savages’ lack of 
morals. Indeed, many of the author’s descriptions of the na- 
tives’ lewdness and some of the illustrations in the book make 
much of it unfit to read. The chapter describing how Joan 
of Arc’s feast was celebrated by the natives is among the best. 





There is no lack of suitable gift-books for children this 
season. Milo Winter has drawn excellent pictures in color, 
many of them full-page, to illustrate 112 fables of ‘“‘Aesop” 
(Rand, McNally, Chicago), each with its highly improving moral 
carefully appended. Maria Kirk has made eight colored pic- 
tures for three of Miss Mulock’s charming stories: “The Little 
Lame Prince,” “The Adventures of a Brownie,” “Poor Prin” 
(Lippincott, $1.50) ——‘The Second Book of Stories for the 
Story-teller” (Houghton Miffiin, $1.75) and also. it might be 
added, for the little story-hearer—has been arranged by Fanny 
E. Coe. The collection comprises folk tales, fairy-tales, myths, 
stories from real life and there are colored pictures——‘Wee 
Ann,” “A Little Freckled Person,” and “With the Little Folks” 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25 each) are three prettily illustrated books 
for small children. The second is in rhyme. The edition of 
“A Child’s Garden of Verses” (Rand, McNally, Chicago) which 
Ruth Mary Hallack so fittingly illustrates in color and in line, 
will delight exceedingly the child that secures the book for a 
Christmas present. 
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To those who are interested in Quebec parish rights, we 
recommend Le Droit Parotssial de la Province de Québec, of 
Jean Francois Pouliot, published by L’/mprimerie “Le Saint 
Laurent,” Fraserville, Canada. The late Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
Cardinal Bégin, and a host of eminent ecclesiastics and laymen 
give unstinted praise to the painstaking, orderly, and accurate 
work of the author. In the province of Quebec, one branch of 
civil law has to do with parochial temporalities. Some of the 
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laws, which were enacted before France ceded Canada to Eng- 
land, are still in force, in this wise Quebec property is tithed 
to support the Catholic parishes. Many laws of French Canada 
have been abrogated and other laws have been put upon the 
statutes in their stead. The statutory law of the Province of 
Quebec, as compiled in 1909, contains 190 articles bearing on 
parochial rights. Where there is no written law to go by, deci- 
sions of the past show that custom has been taken as law. Dr. 
Pouliot correlates these decisions with the legislative statutes. 
His analysis is of interest to the canonist as well as the historian. 





The following poems, entitled respectively “Gloria Mundi” 
and “Lament of a Poetry Editor” are two of the best things 
in Eunice Tietjen’s recent volume “Body and _ Raiment” 
(Knopf $1.25): 


In what dim, half-imagined place 
Does the Titanic lie today, 

Too deep for tide, too deep for spray, 
In night and saltiness and space? 


Oh, quiet mugt the sea-floor be! 
And very still must be the gloom 
Wherein cach well-appointed room 
The splendor rots unto the sea. 


Through crannies in the shattered decks 
The sea-weed thrusts pale finger-tips, 
And in the bottom’s jagged rips 

With ghostly hands it waves and becks. 


The mirrors in the great saloons 
Sleep darkly in their gilt and brass, 
Save when the silent fishes pass 
With eyes like phosphorescent moons. 


On painted walls are slimy things; 

And strange sea creatures, lithe and cool, 
Spawn in the marble swimming pool 

And shall—a thousand thousand springs. 


For as it is, so it shall be, 

Untouched of time till doom appears, 
Too deep for days, too deep for years, 
In the salt quiet of the sea. 





Heigh-ho, how many songs they write, 
The great ones and the small! 
Although I sit from noon till night 

I cannot read them all. 


They write of most important things, 
Of wisdom old and new. 
But oh, the little words with wings- 
They are so few—so few! 


EDUCATION 
The House of Wisdom 

NCE upon a time there was a king whose subjects were 

too numerous to be counted; and this king ruled both 
wisely and gently, and over all the earth there was no place 
where his liegemen did not dwell. Him his people never gazed 
upon, nor did he walk among them in his proper guise; but 
he made known his will by ‘legates of his choosing, and when 
his servitors had fought staunchly and for the time to each 
one given, silently and secretly they were called away and 
brought unto his inaccessible palace-home, there to have pleas- 
ance in his company without cease. 

Now there were among the peoples of the earth many who 
reverenced not this king. Some their allegiance had sworn to 
lesser kings in folly, in ignorance, or in recreancy; and of these, 
some so hated his name that they had covenanted to sweep 
his word and his memory beyond the very boundaries ef the 
world. 
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And in the houses of wisdom, where children were taught 
the arts of life and the art of living, these faithless ones pre- 
vailed, so that it was forbidden there even to speak the name 
of the king of all people. 

Tue LEGATES OF THE KING 
BS isaas the king sent forth hislegate; and he came riding 


upon a white charger; and his cuirass sparkled in the 


bright sun, and he blew upon his trumpet a peal of notes that 
fell a-tumbling like a shower of stars. And when all the king’s 
servitors had heard the trumpet-call and stood bowing before 
the legate of the king, he spake: “It is not well that your chil- 
dren should be in houses of wisdom where it is forbidden even 
to speak the name of the king of all people. Go, then, and 
build for yourselves houses of wisdom, and there let your chil- 
dren learn the arts of life and the art of living.” 

And straightway those who had farmlands gave of the gold 
of their farmlands, and those who had vineyards gave of the 
gold of their vineyards, and the laborer gave of the silver of 
his hire, and the widow gave her copper mite. Then came forth 
servitors of the king who knew no service whatsoever save only 
his; elad, some in robes of black or dunnish brown, and other 
some in robes of gleaming white; and on their breasts some 
wore a blood-red rose, and others a lily without taint, and others 
a modest violet, and others a name at which each knee must 
bend; and they went into the houses of wisdom that the peo- 
ple had builded, and they taught their children the name and 
service of the king. And the king rejoiced, for it was well 
done. 

A second time the king sent forth his legate; and when the 
people stood bowing in his presence as before, he spake: 


Well indeed do you teach your children in infancy the 
name and service of the king. But in young manhood and 
in maidenhood they are in houses of false wisdom where he 
who scoffs most at the name of the king of all peoples is 
reputed most wise. And they whose fealty is deep and true 
return to you less faithful; and ithey whose fealty falters re- 
turn to you faithless. Go, then, and build yourselves houses 
of higher wisdom, and there let your children learn the arts 
of life and the art of living. 


MANY AND SMALL 

OW the people had not heard the legate well, nor did they 

understand that in each place where many men dwelt there 
should be but few houses df higher wisdom, and those over- 
topping all the houses of false wisdom. And so they builded 
for themselves many houses of wisdom: and each was small, 
and few came to them; and because few, came fewer. And 
the sons and daughters of the people indeed learned wisdom 
there, and yet they had not all they needed and desired: masters 
many in number, full with the slow-maturing wisdom of years; 
and halls filled up with things of use to teach each art in its 
most perfect form; and companions from many regions; and 
bright examples of great deeds nobly done on many a field; 
and a tradition begot of labor, knowledge and achievement; and 
a spirit that lives only where thousands are vowed te lives of 
high enterprise. And many of the sons and daughters of the 
people went to the houses of false wisdom: whence those whose 
fealty was deep and true returned less faithful, and those whose 
fealty faltered returned faithless. 

And the servitors of the king who knew no service whatso- 
ever save only his, clad in robes of black or gleaming white 
or dunnish brown, labored from the rising of the sun even to 
the going down thereof; and toilsome was their service, bitter 
their trials, and dry the bread of which they ate. And many 
a holy man and many a holy maid wore with patient knee the 
flags before the altar of the king; and many a one grew faint, 
and in the heat of battle thought no more of advancing if he 
could but hold his ground; and many a one, as a star that 
flashes across the heavens and in flashing is consumed, quickly 
burned away his substance and was seen no more. 
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How THE KING 1s GLORIFIED 
UT in his own good season the king sent forth his legate 
a third time; and when he had sounded upon his trumpet 
that flashes in the sun, thus spake he: 


My children, your houses of higher wisdom are too many. 
Here in the region where we stand, within the limits that 
your gaze can reach, there are dozens such; and the largest 
counts its pupils in hundreds, and the smallest in scores. 
Better indeed for your sons and daughters to go to small 
houses of true wisdom than to great houses of false wisdom; 
yet now must we take away from them their excuse. Build 
me, then, great houses of wisdom where every art of life is 
taught; houses with vast courts and stately walls, where 
there is lacking no book that should be read, and no device 
that should be used; houses where the men and women whe 
instruct have leisure to be wise; houses to which your youths 
and maidens will gladly go because there are no greater to 
attract their eyes. And if for this end it is necessary that 
some of your small houses should cease to be, yet this shall 
not be done without bounteous gain to all; for in this region 
I would have those labor upon whose breasts I see the blood- 
red rose; and in this, those who bear the lily without taint; 
and here, those who badge is the modest violet; and there, 
those who boast the name at which each knee must bend. 
Fertile and boundless is the field; and if many must now be 
content to glean, it is because you have not wisely sown. 
Then they whose love was not pure murmured; yet was the 

king’s will done. And in every place where many men dwelt 
there were two great houses of wisdom, one for the king’s servi- 
tors and one for his votaresses: their spires rose to the vepy 
clouds, and their green fields stretched farther than the eye could 
reach. And then did the children of the king’s liegemen cry 
out: “He indeed is a fool who goes to the houses of false wis- 
dom!” And they went there no more, and the king was glori- 
fied. Austin G. Scuminr, S. J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
People Who “Do” Things 
T would be almost enough to say of her that she joined 


by a hyphen two of the most famous names that ever 


Alco, she kept a lorgnette and a se- 
on the society column where 
For her the world 


slipped out of England. 
cial secretary, and one 
persons who matter oft do congregate. 
was made up of persons who matter and persons who don’t, 
and the entire list of the first class she had written in a limp 
leather memorandum book the size of a small card-case. These 
favored few were either persons of blood, blue and prefer- 
ably a bit thin, or persons who do things. 

Doing things was the touchstone of worth. One was inter- 
esting if one did things—accenting the “did”; if not 
well, Mrs. Beverly-Byson would raise eyebrows prematurely 
white with hoar frost and beg in a helpless movement of her 
shoulder that you hold her excused. Persons who did not do 
things—now accenting equally the verb and the noun—could 
hardly hope to climb the ice-crusted steps of Mrs. Beverly- 
Byson’s town house, much less aspire to a week-end refrigera- 
tion at her cottage on the Sound. 


eye 


“INTERESTING” PEOPLE 


F course to the mind of Mrs. Beverly-Byson, “doing 
things” had none of the ample inclusiveness suggested 
“Do,” by the very nature of things 


activities. 


by those two small words. 
verbal, is an energetic little body, limitless in its 
You remember, for example, how deliciously you shuddered 


_over the vague threat of Macbeth’s witch to “do and do and 


do;” it suggested such widely terrible possibilities, anything 
from tweaking a nose to firing a castle or sending a soul shud- 
dering to its doom. And “things,” well, “things” is a sort 
of etymological carry-all, a verbal municipal bus into which 
you can pack all the nouns, proper and improper, in our lam- 
guage. Ah, but not when Mrs. Beverly-Byson uttered them, 
as just now she is doing to her social secretary. 
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“We want none but interesting people,” she was saying, and 
her voice had the sad, remote, frigid note of water dripping 
in the far off recesses of a cave or into the pan under the 
family ice-chest. “Koland Wear who does those charming bits 
of plastic enamel, and Guenevere Hypatia, who does those 
startling Eastern dances, and Byron Sylvian, who does such 
wierd impressionistic verse, and Hoffman Smythe, who does 
those odd improvisations on the piano, and Gertrude Van Poor, 
who did such a delightfully wicked one act play for the Strollers 
last month, and Horace Lytton, who is doing such remarkable 
things with Russian wolf hounds. Can you think of any more 
we should include, people who matter, you know; people who 
do things?” 

Miss Gilsen, social secretary, laid down her plain black 
fountain pen wearily. This everlasting contact with zero weather 
had done its work at last and she was sighing, oh, so fondly, 
for the warmth of genuineness, the freshness of sincerity, the 
vivifying breeze of laughter that had not been strained 
through faultless teeth. Besides, she and a hearty auto-sales- 
man had last evening given a final pat to a little apartment 
far, far from the Ritz-Carlton, and she didn’t care. So when 
she had laid aside her plain black pen, she opened her mouth 
and spake. 

“Oh, dear, yes; you’ve omitted untold people who do things, 
most interesting, important, entertaining things.” 

Mrs. Beverly-Byson thawed to a trifle below freezing, and 
leaned forward beyond her normal perpendicular. 

“Realy?” she said. “Tell me some of ‘them. People who 
do things are so rare, you know.” 


PeopLe WHo MATTER 
ISSGILSEN breathed a wordless prayer and plunged in. 
“Out in the solitude of a Harlem kitchenette with 


no company save the icebox—which isn’t such chilly company, 
after all—and the gas range, which range is very limited in- 
deed, and the kitchen cabinet, containing uncounted bottles and 
jars never filled in the history of man, Hulda the cook with 
deft fingers and light fashions her dainty bit of plastic art. 
No lasting statuette in bronze or ivory is hers. No artistic 
passion floods her calm soul as she builds and fills and pats 
and shapes to sensuously beautiful curves. Yet Hulda the cook 
does things that matter supremely, that bring light to the eye 
and water to the most spirituelle mouths. Hulda does cherry 
pies. Shall we invite her?* 

Mrs. Beverly-Byson, whose most violent display of amuse- 
ment consisted in showing briefly six perfect upper teeth, 
gasped. Obviously this was humor. But Miss Gilsen hur- 
ried on. 

“Then there is young Arthur, salary twenty-five a week; 
family, one wife and two glorious kiddies. Arthur is quite 
supreme in his line. Tired though he be at the end of his 
day over the ledger, he can fling himself on his knees and 
imitate a bear with such hilarious perfection that Cissy and 
Arthur II roll on the rug in an ecstasy of mirth as he worries 
them with a bearlike growl, while Honey, her hands still 
moist with the steam of boiling potatoes, leans against the 
door-jam to laugh until her sides ache. Then, deft parlor 
entertainer that he is, he can leap into a new role, playing 
bandit caught in the trap set by two crowing sheriffs. Or, 
behold, this gay master of pantomime turns himself swiftly 
into a spirited barb, and with the two straddling his back, puts 
through the paces of a thoroughbred. And all the while the 
tiny flat. cozily cheap, pitifully beautiful, rings with a merri- 
ment like the gayest langhter of fairies under an August 
moon. Young Arthur does parlor entertaining superbly. Shall 
we invite him? 


“Of course, we mustn’t forget Honey, his wife. Just look 
for a second at that flat. Isn’t it sweet; isn’t it homey? That 
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rug, each bare spot hid by a carefully set chair; that vigos- 
ously dusted and rubbed, but thinly veneered parlor set— 
you've never seen that kind at $5 down and $5 a week; the 
crisp, clean, cool and cheap curtains; the walls gracefully pan- 
eled with—whisper it gently—strips of crepe paper, and ob, 
that wonderful atmosphere of charm and welcome and _ priv- 
acy and cheer—she does all that on his salary of twenty-five 
dollars a week. She is a supreme house decorator, a skilled 
hume-maker, a mistress of the art of making a gas log seem 
like a manorial hearth, a plain oak dining table glow with 
the charm that is more lovely than the glitter of crystal and 
the restful sheen of silver under shaded lights. Honey does 
things, too. Shall we invite her? 


“Did you ever think of inviting little Maisie? Maisie is 
something of a genius in her way; in fact, | think she is 
one of the world’s supreme costume designers. To see Maisie 
floating forth from her $3 a week room into the cool of the 
evening is to get a revelation in the possibility of clothes. That 
bright, bird-lhke hat—let no one hint that dash of red is a dyed 
cock’s feather; that walking suit that fits her supple form as 
Lucile’s creations never could have done—please don't look 
too closely at the quality of the material or the brave lines 
of braid standing guard against the onslaught of time: that 
dainty waist fashioned in weary hours under a single light- 
begrudging bulb; those silk stockings that cost three dinners 
and a half score breakfasts; those smart shoes with the thin 
leather outsides and the hidden mysteries of paper heneath— 
all that is Maisie’s triumph. How does she do it and all the 
while keep her lips smiling, her eyes pure, her mind fresh 
and eager, and her knees a little roughened from praying? 
There isn’t an answer, unless you admit that Maisie is a gen- 
ius, a clothes designer of marvelous skill. Maisie does mir- 
acles on ten dollars a week. Shall we invite her? 


“Of course there are dozens of others: Bill who does such 
excellent plumbing; Harvey, the butcher, who carves a quar- 
ter of beef more skilfully than ever Mr. Wear carved a 
block of marble; Miss Barry, the nurse, who does miraculous 
things with a little cotton, a bottle of alcohol, and cool, sym- 
pathetic hands: old Mrs. Grogan, who darns socks for a family 
of twelve so perfectly that you can scarcely note a break im 
the warp and woof; Dick Train, who in his Red Cross ambu- 
lance runs daily races with death .through the tenement dis- 
tricts; and Sister Mary Angela, who makes institutional brick 
and mortar a home for weary, forsaken little bodies. and pours 
into souls that never knew other than cold neglect something 
like a mother’s love; and—” 


Mrs. Beverly-Byson was on her feet, one pale hand resting 
on the back of her chair and a dangerous glitter in her grey 
eyes. 

“Miss Gilsen,” she said, and her words were like hail-stones 
flung at a window pane, “this frivolity is too absurd. You 
know, I trust, that I cannot endure trifling.” 

“Frivolity?” Miss Gilsen looked her surprise. “Surely you 
don’t fancy I’m not serious. Don’t you think that these peo- 
ple do things supremely worth while? If there is frivolity 
it is certainly in believing that only those people matter whe 
do silly things like dabbling in bad verse, or toying with deli- 
cately scented vice in badly written plays. or mnussing abowt 
meaninglessly in clay: or breeding dogs that will take the place 
of babies. If ‘doing things’ has any real meaning. the peo- 
ple I suggest 7 


EspPectaLty, ONE 
RS. BEVERLY-BYSON swept from the room completely 
enveloped in a mist of chilly wrath. Miss Gilsen called 
a number over the phone. 
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“Tom?” she asked. 

“Rather,” came the hearty reply. 

“Can you give me the names of one or two people who do 
things that matter?” 

“You lay a large side bet,” was the flippant answer. “I 
know a priest who does a marriage so tight that all the di- 
vOrce courts in the country can’t undo the knot.” 


“Oh,” sighed Miss Gilsen, “I should so like to meet him.” 
DanieLt A. Lorp, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
First Fruits for 
Chinese Mission 


2 is first American missionaries of the Society of the Divine 
Word recently departed for their distant fields of labor 


im China, after receiving from the hands of Archbishop Mun- 
delein their mission cross. Many representatives of the clergy 
and of various religious orders attended the ceremonies. Bishop 
Schrembs, in his sermon preached on the occasion, hoped that 
this event would mark the beginning of “an endless chain” of 
missionaries who would go forth to preach the Gospel to the 
nations. St. Mary’s Mission House at Techny, “America’s first 
mission college and seminary,” numbers ten students of theology, 
six of philosophy, and eighteen novices. There are eighty-eight 
students in its college courses, giving a good promise for the 
future. A modest campaign is at present under way for the 
campletion of the new mission church of the Holy Ghost. The 
missions entrusted to this congregation are located in China, 
Japan, Africa, Dutch East Indies, the Philippine Islands and 
Australia. The congregation has suffered greatly from the un- 
provoked persecution and exile of many of its missionaries 
brought on by the war. 


An Intolerable 

Situation 
A’ early as the latter part of May the commissioners and 
inspectors in charge of immigration districts had been noti- 


fied by the Department of Labor that the appropriation for the 
maintenance of the United States Immigration Service had be- 
come exhausted. However it came about that the money ap- 
peopriated for salaries covering the fiscal year ending June W 
was exhausted, the fact is that many Government employees 
ia this service have been reduced to a state of dire misery and 
distress owing to the inability of the Government to meet its 
just debts. There is apparently no hope that these salaries 
will be paid before December, if even then. In the mean time 
the high cost of living is driving the employees still deeper 
iato debt. A correspondent, well informed in this matter, 
writes to us: 

There are conditions in connection with the immigration 
affairs which cry pitifully to heaven for vengeance. Yet 
because of the standard the Government cmployee must 
maintain, by virtue of the fact that he is a Government em- 
ployee. he is necessarily forced to hide his poverty from 
the public eye and smile like the Spartan boy whose vitals 
were being consumed. It might be well to mention, too, 
the humiliating light in which the Government has heen 
laced in laying off its employees with but twenty-four 
ours notice, and at the same time owing them for their 
June salary. The employee is out of employment and in 
debt for his June living expenses and rent, and with a tre- 
mendous high cost of living staring him in the face. 


The writer here touches upon the most disastrous part of 
this policy pursued by Congress. Lack of meats on the part 
ef the United States Immigration Service has heen met by the 
dismissal of men. while the remaining employees are unable 
satisfactorily to perform their duties owing to over-work: 
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Very often an employee is required to leave home as 
early as five o’clock in the morning and remains on duty 
until midnight, or even later. During this period he is com- 
pelled to purchase his meals at restaurants, while such 
meals have been already paid for and prepared at home. 
In his work he is unable to exercise the deliberate judg- 
ment which each specific case requires. 

Under such conditions it is obvious that justice cannot be 
done to the serious duties of this service, which at present 
may well be regarded as one of the most responsible in the 
country. Immigration officials are the gate-keepers of our land, 
the wardens of the national safety. While enormous sums 
are freely expended to combat anarchism within our gates, 
we apparently leave the doors sufficiently wide open for new 
throngs of undesirable aliens to crowd in, that they may fill 
in time our jails and insane asylums, but only after they have 
first wreaked their bavuc upun vur amerman cvinzauun. Here, 
then, is a situation that deserves investigation and must he 
relieved. 


American Jesuits for the 
Bombay-Poona Mission 


ECENT orders from Rome have greatly extended the mis- 
sion work assigned to the various American provinces of 


the Society of Jesus. It is to America that the Church now 
looks for her missionaries. The hetter to fulfil its increased 
mission duties and to meet the pressing need of its houses 
of studies, the Maryland-New York Province has dedicated the 
Pilgrim of Our Lady of Martyrs to the promotion of this two- 
fold purpose. In its opening article the Pilyrim calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in 1913 there were 3,639 Jesuits, or more 
than twenty per cent. of the total membership of the Society 
of Jesus, engaged in the mission field. Almost 2,000 of these 
were recalled by the war, and owing to race hatreds and gov- 
ernment regulations, many of them will never be able to re- 
turn to their former labors. The Pilgrim says: 


Sad, but hopeful, our Holy Father turns his eyes to 
America. The Jesuits'of the Maryland-New York Provirice 
have been instructed to spare, in the future, every avail- 
able man for the mission fields. They have been assigned 
the gigantic task of manning the Bombay-Poona mission of 
India. With twenty-nine priests and one Brother already 
engaged in foreign mission work, they are called upon for 
even greater sacrifices. God wills it and it must be done. 
Naturally, superiors turn their eyes to the Jesuit houses of 
study at Woodstock, Poughkeepsie and Yonkers. From there 
mist come the future missionaries, and those priests and 
Brothers who are to take the places of men ordered to 
the foreign mission fields. The Jesuit houses of study, 
upon which the future of the mission work depends are 
in a serious financial condition. Money must be collected 
for the sunnort of students, or vorng men with vocations 
must be turned away from the doors. Burses are needed. 
Even the widow’s mite will be accepted. God’s work must 
be done. 


For this purpose the Woodstock Aid Association has been 
founded, “to receive and develop to their full measure of 
service for God and man the vocations entrusted to our care.”’ 
The men thus trained will be devoted either to the urgent 
needs at home or to the conversion of souls abroad. The 
personnel of the Maryland-New York, or so-called “Eastern” 
Province of the Society of Jesus in the United States, con- 
sists of 407 priests, 527 scholastics in preparation for the sacred 
ministry and 137 Brothers. Membership in the Woodstock Aid 
Association, with all its many spiritual benefits, is secured 
by the payment of $100 a year; $300 will pay for the educa- 
tion of a Jesuit for one year and $8.000 will found a perma- 
nent burse for the education of a Jesuit from the time of 
his novitiate to his ordination 25 a priest. All communica- 
tions should be sent to 30 West 16th Street, New York. NW. Y. 








France Fulfils her 

National Vow 

HE Basilica of Montmartre, in Paris, was consecrated on 
October 16, with ceremonies unparalleled in splendor within 

the memory of France. The Papal Legate, Cardinal Vico, 
presided at the function, and was attended by 110 cardinals. 
archbishops and bishops. Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris 
consecrated the main altar, and other members of the French 
Hierarchy the other nineteen altars; His Eminence, Cardinal 
Vico, speaking in the name of the Holy Father, pronounced the 
discourse, and said that it was the wish of Pope Benedict XV 
that the temple erected to the honor of the Secred Heart on 
the summit of Montmartre should keep the fire of devotion to 
the Sacree Heart burning so brightly as to enkindle the whole 
world. The solemn act of consecration of this magnificent 
monument of the faith of the French people was the final ac- 
complishment of the national vow made by France in December 
of 1870 and in January of 1871, at the time that nation was 


crumbling before the attacks of Prussia. The people implored 
the Son of God to come to their assistance, and promised in 
return to erect a church to the honor of the Sacred Heart in 
token of their gratitude. The prayer was heard and before long 
the armistic and peace followed; Alsace-Lorraine, however, was 
lost. The peace proved to be only a cessation of hostilities, 
and the final, complete granting c{ their prayer synchronized 
with the completion only of the Basilica. The Basilica was 
fifty years in building, during which time France’s enemies were 


preparing for France’s further humiliation. But lasting victor‘ 
has come at last, and with it the return of the lost provinces to 
the unity of France. It is remarkable that the proclamation of 
universal peace, which is to rid France forever from the 
menace of Germany, should have been deferred in the designs 
of Providence until the prelates of France had taken the last 
steps in the accomplishment of the national vow. Dominating 
the entire city of Paris, the Basilica is a monument and an in- 
spiration of Faith. Pierre L’Ermite, writing in La Crotx, has 
appropriately called it the moral Verdun of France. 


A Peasants’ 
University 


HE founding of an Irish Peasants’ University, at Thomond 

sixty miles from Limerick City, is proposed by the Rev 
D. Flynn. The site in view is a fee-simple farm of 270 acres 
furnished with a complete range of modern substantial farm 
buildings and equipped with modern machinery. It contains an 
up-to-date cooperative creamery, a plantation of 47,000 trees 
affording practical facilities for instruction in forestry, a farm 
garden in a high state of cultivation and an orchard offering 
the opportunity for sound horticultural instruction. The 
amount to be raised to enable trustees to take over this prop- 
erty and conduct the school is $60,000. The purpose in view 
is not merely the purchase and operation of this farm as a 
Peasants’ University, but to initiate a movement which it is 
hoped will be taken up throughout the country to educate the 
people in the development of their magnificent natural re- 
sources. On this subject Séan O’Duinn, who has taken up the 
advocacy of this cause writes to AMERICA. 

Every county in Ireland needs such a Gaelic center in 
order to concentrate the best brains of each county on that 
county’s eccnomic resources and potentialities and to enlist 
the most intelligent cai/lini and bwacilli in every school in 
the county for the public service of the same. This cou!d 
be attained through the cooperation of the county council 
and district councils throughout the county. These bodies 
could arrange free scholarship competitions to the number 
of twenty or thirty annually. Ten years of such a policy 
would permanently fix the minds of Ireland’s youth upon 
the untold treasures of Ireland’s natural resources, that as 
yet are valueless as unfound gold. 
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In my opinion, nothing would better serve the best in- 
terests of Ireland at this moment than the focussing of Irish 
and Irish-American public attention on Ireland’s untapped 
wealth and on the founts of Irish potential energy that 
have rolled to the sea in restless indolence for centuries, 
whilst Ireland thanks to the impoverishing efficiency of its 
administration, was obliged to send huge sums of money 
annually to foreign countries for energy and light in the 


form of coal and petroleum. 7 
Reference is made in the last sentence to the hydro-electric 


methods by which the potential energy of Ireland’s countless 
lakes and rivers might be converted into electric current for 
productive purposes. It is to be hoped that an initiative will be 
given to this movement by enabling Father Flynn to carry out 
his plan of founding the first Irish Peasants’ University. 


Previous Wages of the 
Coal Miners 

AS a side light upon the coal strike the following figures 
from the late Leonard Blakey’s book, “Has Labor Carried 
Its War Burden?” will be illuminating. The first table rep- 

resents the daily wages in the anthracite mines: 
April April May July Apparent 
A—Outside daymen 


Occupations 1914 1916 16:7 1010 ‘ain 
1. Engineer, slope 

and shaft ....$2.17 $2.31 $2.75 $3.99 84.1 
2. Fireman ........ 1.83 "1.89 2.38 3.55 93.8 
3. Slate picker ..... 95 1.0i 1.35 23 F287 
a TR bs. feta. 1.49 1.60 2.01 3.09 107.2 
B—Inside daymen 
ee eee 1.46 1.55 1.97 3.15 115.8 
6. Bratticeman .... 1.98 2.17 2.54 3.76 90.1 
7, See oo. 5... BS 1.77 2.19 3.39 104.2 
& Pumpman ...... 1.64 1.75 2.17 3.48 112.4 
C—Contract miners 
9. Contract miner .. 3.47 3.68 4.60 5.75 65.7 
10. Miner’s laborer .. 1.74 1.85 y ae 3.10 78.2 


The last column represents the gain in money wages. This 
does not indicate the gain in real wages. Thus, in the case 
of the contract miners the increase of 65.7 per cent. in money 
leaves an actual loss of 4.9 per cent. in real wages, that ts, in 
the purchasing power of the money. Yet this best-paid class 
of workers at times made large gains. The gain of the slate 
pickers of 121.7 per cent., amounts to a real gain of only 
27.3 per cent. over their former wages of 95 cents a day. We 
must further bear in mind that in 1914 the mines were oper- 
ated only 245 days; in 1916, 253 days and in the last twelve 
months indicated, 260 days. The eight-hour day was estab- 
lished in 1916. In the bituminous mines of western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois the daily wages were as 
follows: 


Occupations April April 
1912 1914 


April Nov. Apparent 
1916 1918 Gain 


Outside daymen 


ee ee ee $2.19 $2.30 $2.42 $3.82 66.2 
2, NN  acceae 1.98 2.08 2.18 3.58 72.2 
Inside daymen 

"Ree 2.22 2.34 2.46 3.86 64.8 
4. Trackman ...... 2.30 2.42 2.54 3.94 62.8 
5. Pipeman ........ 1.80 1.89 1.98 3.38 78.8 


It will be noticed that in this instance the increases in pay 
have in November, 1918, remained below the standard of real 
wages earned by the men. in 1912. They had lost from one 
to eight per cent in real wages. In both charts the last series 
of wages is that fixed under the Washington agreement of 
November 1, 1917. The wages of contract miners are not in- 
dicated in the latter chart. With this in mind the present tables 
apparently enable us to form a fair judgment of the situation 
of the coal miners before the strike. It may be added that 
the claim of the strike-leaders was that laborers in the bi- 
tuminous mines were provided with work during no more than 
an average of 200 days in the year. 
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